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Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. 
1831. L'Advocat. 


We have just received the second volume of 
this entertaining work damp from the Paris 

inters. It will, we are sure, be thought 
figh praise, when we say it is not inferior to 
the former. 

In this world Md totes literature, it is 
delightful to see the kind good feeling which 
subsists between the Patistan literati te the 
liberal publisher, L’Advocat. ‘The latter, 
thinking it advisable to extend the present 
work to ten volumes, each to contain, upon 
an average, sixteen articles, the Hundred and 
One A quer yee contributors have agreed to 
furnish such additional papers as may be re- 
quisite for completing it. In consequence 
of this new arrangement, the present volume 
contains articles by Bazin, Charles Nodier, 
and Janin, who had already contributed to 
the former. The new names attached to the 
ore livraison are. Lemercier,  Fouinet, 

briere, Luchet, Sainte-Beune, Pommier, 
Cordelier-Delanone, Alexander Dumas, the 
Count of St. Priest, Dupeuty, the Countess 
of Bradi, Castil-Blaze, and Kératry. 

The na ne of these are dramatic authors, 
- snguish — writers, but ail men 
of distii ent ;—we beg pardon— 
there is a lady among them, rman la 
Comtesse de Bradi, a Felightful writer, who 
delineates with exquisite delicacy and grace 
the most striking Seontialetion of high and 
polished society, Her we except—not as 

talent, with which she is highly 
t.as relates to our hasty classifi- 
cation of sex. 

In our present notice we are anxious to 
devote as much space as possible to trans- 
lation ;—and, first, from the first chapter of 
the new volume, @ spirited sketch from the 
pen of A. Bazin, who, in the former volume, 
contributed the ‘ Bourgeois de Paris.’ 

: The Chamber of Deputies. 

“On leaving the Place Louis XV., or Louis 
XVI., or de la Concorde, or de la Revolution— 
for it has t pleased insurrection to deter- 
beidge, he names it shall ee 
cross a , whose ts are oppresse 
with the statues of emalen qnein men. "Gane 

te is a portico, in the antique 
style, (as all modern public buildings are,) at- 
tached to the back of a large edifice. At the 
base of a flight of stone steps are two statues of 
women ing, and four of men seated, all with 
their backs to the building. You may call the 
Women, Justice and Wisdom, Moderation and 
Firmaess, Force and Prudence, Action and Re- 
sistance, or by any other names you please. The 
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tion which time has made to good taste. These 
steps lead to ace | but dark staircases, and 
darker corridors, and a huge door without an 
entrance—all that architectural exuberance only 
serves as scaffolding for the populace, when 
there is a procession or a display of fire-works. 
It is now enclosed with boards, which form a 
barricade for the use of the stone-masons. The 
chamber is no longer the chamber: the place 
of its sittings is in the possession of workmen, 
in the same manner as the garden of the royal 
residence ;—for there is always something in 
the materiel of our government which requires 
doing over again: the same may almost be said 
of our laws. The hammer and saw now alone 
resound in that vast hall, in which the voice of 
the orator used to be drowned in the cry of 
Question! But when the legislature shall move 
from the modest shed, in which it now assem- 
bles, into the temple which it is soon to occupy, 
how great will be the contrast! Loud will be 
the complaints of those eternal preachers of 
economy; for the splendour and magnificence 
will surpass anything yet seen. The chisel has 
wrought miracles on every side; and the ele- 
gant festoons which grace the walls seem ready 
to wave with the breath of a zephyr. I know 
not how the words ‘ retrenchment and reduction’ 
could be risked in such a place. . For Heaven's 
sake, let the civil list be voted before this hall 
is taken possession of! Let the figures of the 
sum total be immediately set down, otherwise 
each ornament, pilaster, and capital, will cost 
us another million. What Horace said of the 
poets, may justly be applied to budgets— 
Mediocribus esse, 
Non Di, non homines, non concessere columnz. 

“The truth is, the project of this building 
does not belong to the present era. It was con- 
ceived under another reign, another monarchy, 
another charter, another social state, and an- 
other state of finances,—which means, that it 
was conceived two years ago. If my memory 
does not deceive me, the first-stone of the new 
chamber. was laid, in the month of October, 
1829, by the Minister of the Interior. Now, if 
this edifice. should resist the wear and tear of 
time—if no architect should prove the necessity 
of rebuilding it—if no popular fury should raze 
it to the ground—if, in short, it should not be 
destroyed until the expiration of the centuries 
fixed as the promised term of its existence, out- 
living all political tempests, all revolutions— 
would not the discovery, under this stone, of the 
name of him who laid it—the minister during 
three months of a monarchy, which had only 
nine months more to exist—be a curious and 
grave subject of meditation for posterity !_ There 
is only one thing which, in my mind, is more 
calculated than this to excite the bitter smile 
of the philosopher—it is the word ‘ Perpetuity,’ 
written in a law of proscription. * * * 

“ Supposing you are provided with a ticket 
and object to enter into what is called the pub- 
lic tribune—a shabby receptacle for vulgar spec- 
tators, which has been straitened on all. si 
for the benefit of’ privileged individuals, and 
in which the surveillance of an usher is exercised 
in the soporific repose of an easy leather. chair ; 
—if, as there is'no doubt, you are either ‘an 
ex-deputy, or a councillor of state,or have a 





friend in the corps diplomatique, or an acquaint- 
ance in the King’s household, you are sure of a 

ood place, without making much more haste 
than a deputy threatened with the appelnominal.} 
But if you possess none of these advantages, 
you must e’en be content with one of the tickets 
for the reserved tribunes, which are daily dis- 
tributed to the members, and sold every morn- 
ing at the door, in defiance of the prefect of 
police. Then you must make haste; for the 
fathers, brothers, cousins, and friends of the 
orators muster in great force in these tribunes, 
and might .perchance deprive you of a place in 
the front row. I do not here allude to theladies, 
who have places specially assigned to them in 
the two angles opposite to the members, where 
they can see and be seen ; for the Questors have 
read Ovid. 

“As it is not yet two o'clock, and no mem- 
ber has arrived, although the chamber assembles 
precisely at noon, let us make an inventory of 
the furniture. It will not detain us long. An 
arm-chair and desk for the President, a deg, two 
clocks which, under.the influence of the place, 
never go together, twelve chairs, four stools, and 
two messagers.{. These two latter articles «are 
deserving some attention. Since the first estab- 
lishment of a deliberative ,assembly in, France, 
they have not been changed—they have.collected 
the dust of the national assembly —the legislative 
assembly—the convention—the five hundred— 
the legislative body—the chamber of deputies— 
the chamber of representatives—the five legis- 
latures tried by the restored dynasty—the legis- 
lature which overthrew that dynasty—and, lastly 
of the present chamber,...God-forgive metif in 
this list I have forgot any. The only change 
which they have undergone is in. the stuff that 
covers them. Formerly it was velvet; now it 
is ignoble broad cloth trimmed with tricolor lace 
and gold fringe. t is aue to these vener- 
able remains; for, if they could speak, what 
terrific scenes could they not unfold. _, 

* Let us now attend to the President, who has 
been in his place for some time past, waiting fcr 
a sufficient ber of members to constitute a 
house, and. arranging the written amendments 
piled up before him. The President is neither a 
man, an orator, nor a deputy; he is more than 
all three combined, for he is the standing-order 
incarnate. necessary qualifications for, the 
office are .impertarbable sang froid and good 
lungs. No tumult must overpower him; and 
he must be passion prool Pengered to quote to 
any one the article he has violated, solve every 
difficulty, and check every species of daring. He 
must act, prevent, - , and-repress; without 
talk or discussion. For this puipose hejis,en- 
trusted with a triple power—an ivory 
cutter, a bell, a hat. The r-cutter, 
struck upon the desk, is the ordivary signal 
when the business is interrupted by the talking 
of some thirty or forty members. The bell serves 
for more important purposes; and when it has 
rung more than five minetes, you are almost 
sure to have a question started which leads toa 
renewal of the noise, and the bell resumes. its 
office until the impetuosity of simultaneous vo- 


+ A Call of the 








House. 
_} A sort of desk—one stands on each side of the Pre- 
sident. ° 
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ciferation yields to the fatigue of the-ears. .The 
hat is only used in extreme cases; it is the four- 
teenth article of the old charter; the President’s 
coup d’élat. Putting it on, announces that all 
order is at an end, and further discussion im- 
possible. It is a signal of distress, and the 
sauve-qui-peut of reason and dignity. It happened 
one day that the representative government was 
stopped in all its machinery from the want of 
a hat; not one could be found ;—at length one of 
the attendants ran and purchased one.” 


To the above we shall add an incident, 
extracted from the ‘ Cocher de Cabriolet,’ by 
M. Alexander Dumas, related to the author, 
as with amiable particularity he informs the 
reader, on the Ist January, 1831, by Can- 
tillon, driver of the cabriolet, No. 221. The 
interest of the story is heighteued in the 
original by the colloquial natveté of the cocher, 
which imparts to the narrative a charm im- 
= to be communicated in a hasty trans- 


The Cabriolet Driver. 
-/ *4Ten years ago, Lentered the service of M. 
Bugéne, . Did you know M. Eugene, Sir?’ 

* Eugéne who?’ 

“* Aye, Eugéne who! That is more than I 
can .tell. I never heard him called anything 
but M. Bugene, He was a tall young man, 
about seven and twenty—good-looking, with a 
tolich of melancholy; had ten thousand francs a 
ic arid a stomach complaint. Well, I entered 

is’ service. He was so mild, that he always 
— itt’one equal tone. “Cantillon, my hat— 

Htiflon, get the cabriolet ready—Cantillon, 
if M. Alfred de Linar calls, say I am not at 
home !"’' : You must know, Sir, that he did not 
like this M. de Linar, who was a dissolute fellow. 
“*@neevening returning from a soirée in the 
Rue de la Paix, on crossing the bridge with the 
statues’ upon it—there were no statues then— 
we passed a woman sobbing so bitterly, that we 
heard her in spite of our own wheels. My mas+ 
ter said “pull up,” and I did so; and before I 
had time to turn my head, he was standing upon 
the ground. 

“«The night was as dark as pitch. The 
female went on, and my master followed. On 
a sudden she stopped, mounted the parapet, and 
I heard a splash in the river. My master did 
not hesitate, but plunged headlong after her. I 
must tell you, Sir, that he could swim like a duck. 

** As for me, I thought to myself, “If I re- 
main in the cabriolet, 1 shan’t be of much use; 
on the other hand, as I can’t swim, if I get into 
the water, there will be two to lug out instead 
of one.” So says I to the horse—the same I am 
now driving—says I, “ Whoa, Coco, stand still 
boy.” One could have thought the poor beast 
understood me, for he stood still immediately. 
In a moment I was at the water side. There 
was a little bout close to the shore; I jumped 
into it; but it was moored by 4 rope, and I 
pulled and pulled, but could not move it. In 
the meantime, my master was diving like a cor- 
morant. I grew desperate, and with one last 
effort, the rope gave way, and I tumbled back- 
wards. Luckily I fell across the bench, and as 
it was no time fur counting the stars, was up in 
asecond. The boat was now adrift. ‘IT looked 
for the oars, and found I had knocked one over- 
board in my fall ; I pulled away with the other, 
but the boat turned round and round likea top. 
“ Why,” says I, ‘this is of no more use than @ 
blister upon a cork leg. 

**T shall never forget that moment, Sir ; twas 
dreadful, The ‘water was so black, that the 
river seemed to run ink. Now and then a little 
wave broke, scattering its spray, and in the 
midst was seen either the white dress of the 
female, or my master’s head when he came up 
to. breathe, Once only both appeared at the 
same time, and I heard M. Eugene say, “ Ah4 
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I see her.” Intwo strokes he was at the 
where the white dress had been visible an instant 
before—he then disappeared. I was about ten 
yards from them, fleating on with the stream, 
grasping my oar as,if J would crush it.to atoms, 
and exclaiming, “ God of Heaven! why can’t-I 
swim?” 

“* A moment scarcely elapsed, when my mas- 
ter again appeared, holding the female by the 
hair. She was senseless, and it was high time, 
not only for her, but for my master to get assist- 
ance. He had just strength enough left to keep 
himself from sinking with his burthen. Turn- 
ing his head to see which bank was the nearest, 
he perceived me. “ Cantillon,” cried he, “help!” 
I held out the oar tohim, but be could not reach. 
“Help!” said he again. ‘Cantillon, help!” 
A wave went over hishead. 1 remained horror- 

tricken. Again he appeared, which took the 
weight of a mountain from off my breast. I once 
more held out the oar; he had come a little 
nearer, “ Courage, Sir, courage,” but he could 
not answer. “ Let her go,’”’ said 1, “and save 
yourself.”~—“ No!” replied he in a faint voice, 
“] —+«,.” The water bubbled in his mouth. 
Merciful Gud! what were my feelings at that 
moment! Nota hair of my head was without 
its drop of perspiration. I was half out of the 
boat straining to make the oar reach farther. 
Everything around me seemed to turn round, 
and yet my eyes were rivetted upon that head 
which was sinking by degrees, upon those eyes 
level with the water, which still looked upon me 
and seemed twice their natural size. At length, 


I saw nothing but his hair, that also disappeared,. 


and his arm alone was raised above the water, 
with the fingers convulsed, I made another 
effort, and his hand caught the oar! 

“ *Itis a true saying, that a drowning man 
would catch at a bar of red-hot iron. He grasped 
the oar so tight that his nails were imprinted 
upon the wood. I placed it upon the gunwale, 
and thus forming a lever, I was enabled to raise 
my poor master above the water; but I trem- 
bled so dreadfully, that 1 feared I should loose 
my hold. At length I got him so near that I 
could seize his wrist. My heart bounded, for I 
was then sure of success. I held his wrist as 
tight as if it had been screwed in a vice, and for 
a week after, the blue marks of my fingers were 
visible. 

“ He had not let go the female. I dragged 
him into the boat, and she followed, as if she 
were part of him, They lay at the bottom, both 
equally helpless. I called to my master, but I 
might as well have talked to my oar. I tried to 
strike the palms of his hands, but they. were 
convulsively closed, and defied my power to 
open them. 

“ T resumed my oar, and endeayoured to pull 
towards the shore. I am but a bad boatman 
with two oars; but with one, it was like m 
breath against a tempest. When I attempte 
to advance on one side, the boat would turn on 
the other, and the current bid fair to carry us to 
Havre de Grace. Under these circumstances, I 
thought it was of no use to be shamefaced, so I 
bawled out lustily for assistance.’”’ 


It is not without regret that we now find 
ourselves compelled to ec the story. 
E é, and the woman he had rescued, 
both recover. ‘The latter, a lovely and con- 
fiding ail who had, under a promise of mar- 
riage, been seduced by Alfred de Linar, 
turns out to be the daughter of Captain Du- 
mont, a brave and meritorious officer. We 
have only room ‘for the ‘conclusion of the 
story. 

© Cantillon, call a eoach.’ 

** Yes, Sir. ‘Shull 1 accompany yout! 

“© You may.’ 

“ The Captnin again hissed his daughter, who 
had not yet recovered from her swoon #. @ ® 


scant | 





“Come, my-young friend; let us go.” “They then 
entered M, Eugene’s apartment, and when! -I 
returned with the,coach, they | were, alneady 
waiting at the street-deor, the ‘Captain with 
pistols in his pockets, and/M. Eugéne with swonds 
under his cloak. 

“Coachman, to the Bois de Boulogne,’ said 
my master. 

“<Tf I fall, my friend,’ said Captain. Dumont 
to my master, ‘ you will deliver this. ring to my 
poor Marie. It was her mother’s wedding ting, 
an excellent woman, now in Heaven. Letiimy 
cross and sword be buried with me. Ihave no 
friend but you, no relative but my daeghter. 
Do you and she follow my coffin.to the grave. 
Let there be no one else.’ 

“«Why these forebodings, Captain? -; ‘They 
are rather gloomy for an old soldier’ 

“ The Captain smiled. ‘ All has gone wrong 
with me since 1815; and as you have promised 
to protect my daughter, it is better that her pne- 
tector should be young and rich, than joldi.and 
poor, as Iam.’ He ceased speaking, | M.‘Eu- 
géne feared to distress him by saying: another 
word, and we artived in silence at the place 
appointed. 

“A cabriolet had followed us at a little dis- 
tance. M. Alfred and his two seconds came 
out of it, One of the latter approached, us. 
‘ What are the Captain’s weapons?’ ‘ Pistols,’ 

‘“* * Remain in the coach, and take care of the 
swords,’ said my master to me, and all five went 
into the wood. 

“Ten minutes had scarcely passed when I 
heard two shots. I started, as if the sound were 
unexpected. There was an end tu one of the 
two adversaries, for ten other minutes expited 
without another report. 

“I had thrown myself upon the seat of the 
coach, dreading to look out, when the door was 
suddenly opened. ‘Cantillon, the swords,’ seid 
my master. 

“T presented them to him. He held out his 
hand to take them, when I perceived the cap- 
tain’s ring upon his finger. 

“ « Aud—and—Madlle. Marie’s father?’ stam- 
mered I, 

* * Dead,’ 

“© And these swords, Sir?’ 

* ¢ Are for me.’ 

“ ¢ For God’s sake, let me accompany you.’ 

* *Come, then, if you wish jit.’ 

“ T jumped out of the coach. | My heart ‘was 
as small as a grain of mustard-seed, and all my 
limbs trembled. My master aguin enteréd the 
wood, and I followed him. We had/advanced 
about ten yards, when I perceived Mr. Alfred 
standing between his two seconds, laughing. 
‘Take care,’ said my master, ing me on 
one side. I jumped back, for I was near'tread~ 
ing upon the Captain’s body. M. Bugéne cast 
one look at the corpse, and, advancing, threw 
the swords upon the — saying, ‘Sed, 
gentlemen, if both are of the same length.’ 

“* You will not, then, adjourn this meeting 
till to-morrow ?’ said one of the seconds. 

“ * Impossible.’ _ 

“ * Be quiet, my friends, pray,’ said ‘M. Al- 

q y pra 
fred ; ‘ the first combat has not fatigued mej but 
I should like a glass of water.’ , 

“Cantillon, fetch a glass of water tpt Mf. 
Alfred,’ said my master. I hatl just‘as much 
inclination to hang myself as to dbéy; ‘bit, M. 
Eugéne having waved his hand imputiently, 1 
went to the restaurateur’s at the entrance of the 
wood. In a moment I returned, and present 
the water to M. Alfred, saying to myself, <M 
this water be poison to thee!’ He took ity’ his 
hand did not tremble, but when he feturned thé 
tlass, I ived that he had chipped off a’bit 
of one of the edges with his teeth, © O° O°" 

“ As T turtted round, T perceived, that dirt 
my absence, my master had got reudy. an 
nothing on’ but his trowsers and shirt, the 
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sleeves of the latter tucked tip to his shoulders. 
LT approached him. ‘Have you any orders to 
ve me, Sir?’ * No;' replied he, *I have neither 

r nor mother, If I die’ and he wrote a 

few words with a pencil—‘ yor will give this 


to Marie. 
“ Again casting a look upon the Captain's 
body, lie advanced, and said, 


“Come, gentlemen, let us proceed.’ 

** Bat you have no second,’ observed M. 
Alfred.’ 

“¢One of yours will do.’ 

“* Ernest, go on the side of M. Eugéne.’ 

"One of the seconds came on my master’s 
side. The other took the swords, placed the two 
adversaries four paces from each other, put a 
sword in the hand of each, and, withdrawing, 
saids* Go on, gentlemen. At the same instant 
each advanced a step, so that their swords were 
engaged up to the hilt, and no use could be 
made-of them. 

* ©G@o back a little,’ said my master. 

“+1 never retreat,’ replied his antagonist. 

“+ "Tis well ;’ and M. Eugene, after taking a 
step backward, resumed his guard. 

“Thad ten dreadful minutes to pass. The 
swords twisted about each other like serpents 
at play. M. Alfred alone acted on the offensive. 
My master followed, with his eyes, the sword of 
his adversary, and parried with as much cool- 
ness as if he were fencing in a salle d’armes. I 
was in a foaming rage. If M. Alfred’s servant 
had been there, I should have strangled him. 


“The eombat continued. M, Alfred laughed | 


bitterly; my master was calm and collected. 
* Ah! exclaimed M. Alfred. His sword had 
touched my master’s arm, and blood was drawn. 
* It is nothing,’ said the latter; ‘goon.’ The 
— streamed down my face. The se- 
conds approached. M. Eugene waved his hand 
for them to keep off. His antagonist took 
advantage of the circumstance, and oe ; my 
master’s de seconde was an instant too 
late, and the blood flowed from his thigh. 

“TI fell upon the grass, for I could no longer 
stand. However, M. Eugéne was as cool as 
before; only his open lips showed that his teeth 
were closed. Huge drops of perspiration stood 
upon the brow of his adversary, who began to 
shew signs of weakness. My master advanced 
a step, M. Alfred retreated. 

“*Ethought you never retreated,’ said M. 


Eugene. 

“M. Alfred made a feint; and M. Eugéne 
partied with suvh force, that the weapon of the 
former waved, as if in the act of saluting. His 
bosom was thus, for an instant, exposed; and, 
quick.as lightning, was my. master’s sword buried 
in it.up.to the hilt. M. Alfred spread out his 
arms, dropped his weapon, and was kept on his 
legs only by the blade which transfixed him. 
He fell the moment my master drew it out. 

“¢ Have I behaved like a man of honour, 
gentlemen 2’ said the latter to the seconds. They 
replied in the affirmative, and went to M. Al- 
fred’s assistance. My master came to me. 

“* Return,’ said he, ‘ to Paris, and procure a 

.. Let me find him at home on my return.’ 

“CTE it is for M. Alfred to make his will,’ 
answered I, ‘ it is of no use; because——’ 

“Tt ig not for that,’ returned he. 

»“ But what was it for? Why, to marry the 
young gitl, and become the father of her child !! 


ft After his marriage, he said to me, ‘Can- 
tillon, my le and I are going to travel. I 
ould like to,keep you in my service; but, to 
see Vou must five her pain, and you may easily 
iswhy. Here are a thousand francs, and I 
make you a present of my horse and éabriolet. 
If ever you want my assistance, do not hesitate 
to auply te me,’ 
‘With this stock in trade, I turned cocker.’ 
ey 
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The Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia. By Lord Dover. ‘2: vols, 8vo. 
London, 1832. Longman. 


Frederick the Great is better known to Eng- 
lish readers than almost any of the great 
continental princes, except Napoleon him- 
self, The barbarism of the Court of Prussia 
in a refined and luxurious age, the lunatic 
fancies of his father, the connexion of Fre- 
deritk with the literary “ talents” of the day, 
as well as the political doctrines of Europe, 
— with the strange and striking indi- 
viduality of his own character—all were 
points which could not fail to rivet the atten- 
tion of a people so eager as ourselves after 
novelty and excitement. The consequence, 
in literature, was a seemingly interminable 
series of ‘ anecdotes,” insinuated in all pos- 
sible forms: till at last, nausea succeeding to 
enjoyment, we looked with suspicion on every 
brief paragraph that came before our eyes, 
expecting a disguised dose of Frederick—just 
as the innocent reader of newspaper poetry 
finds himself poisoned unawares with War- 
ren’s blacking. Whether any regular biogra- 
phy of the hero appeared or not, we cannot 
say: all we know is, that none has survived. 
Succeeding actors have elbowed the ghost of 
the Great Frederick from the stage; stranger 
and mightier events have over-shadowed the 
shades of the Seven Years’ War; and the ran- 
dom records of wit, valour, and philosophy, 
have been gathered to the trunk-makers. 

Lord Dover has chosen his time well: for 
mee the succeeding actors have disa 
peared, and left the stage em In vain 
the prompter’s bell summons the spirits of 
the age—they will not come when he does 
call on them! 

It is matter of congratulation in these times 
to find a lord doing nothing worse than 
writing books: but Lord Dover, as far as his 
authorship is concerned—and we trust he 
will take it as.a compliment—is worthy of 
being a commoner. ere is a modesty, a 
moderation, and a tone of plain, good, sub- 
stantial sense throughout these volumes which 
we should think of looking for only in a 
small minority of the peerage. The very 
want of tact, occasionally exhibited, disarms 
criticism by the evidence it affords of the au- 
thor’s honesty. Nearly half the first volume, 
for instance, is made up from the amusing 
memoits of the Margravine of Bareith, This 
is aa it should be. ‘The sister and confidant 
of Frederick was the most competent person 
to furnish the account of his early youth: 
but an experienced writer would have melted 
and recast the materials, and made them his 
own, by that strange alchemy of authorship 
which converts the baser metals’ into gold 
and sometimes gold into lead, . Lord Dover, 
on the contrary, has made. this.part of the 
book a patch-work of quotations ; and when, 
at any time, he ventures to omit.the inverted 
commas, hastens.to relieve his. conscience by 
quoting the authority, as if afraid of appro- 
ptiating a single expression not, justly his 
own. This is being honest overmuch. Every- 
body. understands .that a historian. must 
derive his information from second-hand. 
His business is to sift.and compare accounts ; 
and, having done so, the fact, which he states, 
becomes Ais own, and the authority he quotes 


is brought forward, not in exculpation, but in 
evidence. ; 
The principal fault, indeed, which we have 





rr enema 
to find with a book, in other respects very 
meritorious, is the author’s want of confi- 
dence in himself. He undertakes to give a 
narrative of the Life of Frederick; and he 
is determined to give nothing more. Even 
at the end, when, in a work of biography more 
especially, one expects a kind of summing 
up, he tells the reader—“ To attempt a la- 
boured character of Frederick, would be here 
a superfluous task. His talents, his literary 
attainments, his military prowess, his civil 
administration, the benefits he conferred on 
his territories, his errors, and his faults, are 
all detailed in the preceding pages; and, if 
the relations connected with these various 
parts of his character and history are well 
considered by those who read, the instruction 
and the moral they offer will be sufficiently 
obvious without further comment.” This, 
my lord, will not do: it is nothing more'than 
a get-off. A character of Frederick the Great 
from your pen, would neither be a miracle 
of eloquence nor of wit; but it would be 
clear, moderate, judicious, honest~and, 
therefore, valuable. 

Although there was, undoubtedly, a taint 
of insanity in the character of Frederick 
William, the father of Frederick the Great, 
yet his strange hatred against his two eldest 
children, may at least have been aggravated 
by jealousy. This idea is forced upon us 
the chronology of these Mere tthondd 
unnoticed by the author. ! 

At the end of the year 1724, “ the King 
of Prussia paid another visit to his father- 
in-law at his country of Goher, near 
Hanover. Grumkow went with him, and, if 
we may believe the Princess of Bareith, em 
ployed himself most infamously during this exe: 
pedition, in exciting the jealous feelings of the 
king against his wife: wishing to diminish her 
credit and influence, and thereby to increase his 
own. The consequence was a dreatlful scené. 
‘ The king, at the end of a fortnight, returned 
to Berlin in a fury. He received his children 
kindly, but refused to see the queen. He went 
through her bed-chamber, in order to go to 
supper, without speaking to her. The queen, 
and we all, were in the most vruel state of un- 
easiness on account of this proceeding. She 
spoke to him at length, and expressed to him, 
in the mildest and most affectionate terms, her 
unhappiness at his manner of acting towards 
her. He only answered her by abuse arid re- 
proaches on her pretended infidelity; and if 
Madame de Kamken had not persuaded him to 
go away, his passion would perhaps have led 
him to some dreadful act of violence. The fol- 
lowing day he assembled the court physicians, 
Holtzendorf, the surgeon-major of his regiment, 
and Madame de Kamken, for the purpose of 
examining into the conduct of the queen. They 
all took the, part of that princess violently. 
Madame, de Feraeen even treated the king 
himself very harshly, and showed him the in- 
justice of his suspicions, In fact the virtue of 
the queen was without reproach, and the black- 
est calumny has never been able tosay anything 
against it. The king returned to his senses; 
begged pardon of the queen with many tears, 
which showed the good of his heart; and 
peace was re-established.’”’ + i, 42-3, ; 

A year after this, when Prince Frederick 
was fourteen, the fact is first mentioned of 
his father’s unnatural dislike. 

We have been tempted to mark more than 
one anecdote of this Frederick William for. 
quotation, but are restrained from giving 
effect to our imprimatur, by the fear that our 








« + Mémoires de la Margrave de Bareith.” 
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68 ~—“PHE AT HE NUM, 
yr — — —— ne él. an =a | oe ri ra she a oy ye 
readers may have, alreddy inet. with'thei ii”) supérior.” Ori this poirit, Frederick ‘William as it is;' sdtnehow' br other, ‘adsdciated in'oar 
sander the, thougafit oy alliided’ piqued himeelt greatly ; and, even! in his last’ imagination ' ‘with’ thitge’? OF Votit favourite 
to above. His miseHly, dijpdsition, “both as") reckoning with his ghostly comforter, He ap- | hours of fittibti:' Trenck, it’is'kiiows, Had atr 
regarded time and’ thdtley, tay, ffi ‘¥éiHé") |pears.to have looked upon it as the sheet-_| aimotr with Prederick’s zousiees sister’; ‘and: 
respects, be said to ‘have ‘hen inherited by pte Tens hissafety,,“‘ Youhave sinned against | to this ‘the ‘uhrelefiting barbarity of the king 
God,’ said, the.ecclesiastic ; “‘ you haye been | is comitionly ‘attribitted:'* He ‘estapéd ‘from: 


his son ;_althougli certamly modified by the’ 
cinenapahanes: a Weter ‘mintite qnd ahnbst’ 
impalpable, that, draw the line of Sepitation’ 
between the great and the mean in human, 
character. : HSL ne 

*:'To, walk, about the streets. was,.it should be, 
mentioned, a heinous crime in the eyes, of Fre- 
deric Williaw, as proving a dispgsition to idle- 
ness,in the person so offeriding. . If’he met a 
woman in‘ thé streets, he wis accustomed to’ 
abuse her for her idleness, and to order her 
home to take care of her family: if a priest, he 
caned him: if anybody else, of whatever degree, 
he for the’ most part liad them taken up, and 
plated ‘is’ privaté soldiers: in one’ of his iregi- 
ments.’ Iiy consequence, whenever his approach 
was'discoveréd, the whole population fled before 
him, and ‘hid’ themselves wherever they were 
able.” 4. 182-3, 

"The ‘very ‘same character was early ex- 
hibited by the young prince,—whose life was 
89 pfter vitainptt by his father, and who 
was stigmatized by the latter as * a coxcomb 
cabalienh wit, who, would ruin all that 
he-had done.’’.; Before his accession, to the 
thrones he vrose between fiye and six o'clock ;, 
and afterwards, when he had more to do, 
at: four v-elock i it Jac? 9 

zi Upon one occasion,,,while, he was with the 
army:on the Rhine, he, together with several of 
his companions, formed, the impossible project 
of, exjsting entirely without sleep, that they 
might live double the time of other men, For 
four days and four nights they contended suc- 
cessfully against the approaches of slumber, 
apsinied strong coffee taken in great abun- 
dance. At the end of that time, however, entire 
exhaustion came upon them, and obliged them 
to give up the contest.” i.'202. 

hcdlis miserly disposition with regard to 
money, was evidenced, on: the very day of 
his father’s death, in somewhat a remarkable 
manner :— 

“ The new king having conducted his mother 
back to her apartment, and assisted in comfort- 
ing her; and having received the oaths of alle- 
giance from the garrison of Potsdam, proceeded 
to Berlin. ‘Qo the Baron de Poéllnitz he confided 
the ordering of everything for the interment, of 
his father—a trust, which Id naturally, haye 
honoured and flattered the petson to whom it 
was given; but Frederic managed to’ express 
himself in a way so little agreeable to the feel, 
ings of the baron, that the latter nayer either 
forgot or forgave it. ‘I give to you,” said hé, 
“the charge of directin the bed ities ot our 
former master. No one is ‘tmore’¢apatle' of 
doing it well than yourself. You will ébserve 
that it is |'my titeneron that everything! should 
be done nobly, and in ene imidvinéf; 
therefore lét nothing ‘be spatéd, that “is nieces- 
sary fof the pomp’ ‘tisual’ oh * sich: ocvasianey 
Go to the tradesmen ‘and order #s much ‘black 
cloth, &c. as yoli Waitt ‘and’let'ttie Have the Willy 
afterwards ‘to’ pay them: |The Uaron, wpoh'this, 
Weht Out! to ekeviite his commissions but Fre« 
aevic followed Hin to the tread ‘of the stairs; and 
called out after him, ‘ Remember, :there aaust 
be in \cheating~ ne éwindling contrivances: I 
give you notice beférehand, that if ‘there are, 1 
will not! jonethem!’ -Tliese- last! wer! the 
words whieh the:baron, very naturally, never 
could digest.’ »i, 230-1. netot of 
*''In personal coutage, too, the Frede- 
rick’ was the'heir of his absurd father; and; 
in pergonal chastity, he may be reckoned his 





tyrannical, irreligious,”’,.and so. forth... “ I 
confess it,” replied the: King, at each accusa- 
tion“ but: Lhave never been’ unfaithful to 
my wife; and I trust that God, on account 
of that} will pardon me the rest." When his 
son, Frederick the’ ‘Great,’ who never visited 
even his wifé but on¢e'a year, was reproached 
with his fondness for dogs, and With thie Mm- 
jury. these animals did to the blue-satin 
covers, of, his. drawing-room chairs-—“ Aye, 
aye,” said he, “but if I kept a Madame 
Pompadour, she would, cost, mea great deal 
more, and would not. be half so grateful!” 

| As\ we» purpose next week, to collect 
a few anecdotes (new, if possible,) of Fre- 
derick*and the: Seven Years’ War—which 
Will ‘form, at least, contributions towards a 
portrait of this celebrated prinee—we shall, 
for the présent, turn to the other personages 
of the eventful story before us. These, in 
many instances, resemble more the charac- 
ters of romance than of history. Among the 
royal dramatis persone, we have a fugitive 
emperor, the successor of the throne of the 
Cesars, without dominions, without refuge, 
and without even.a subsistence for his family. 
The Emperor Charles the Seventh was, in- 
deed, reduced to such distress, that he thank- 
fully accepted a donation of money from the 
Marechal de Noailles. ‘Then we have the 
Empress Maria Theresa on the scene— 

Fair Austria spreads her mournful charms, 

The queen—the beauty—sets the world im arms. 

At the Diet of Presburg, holding her infant 
son in her arms, she pleads to the stern Pa- 
latins with her tears; and, writing about, the 
same time to her mother, expresses her dread 
of the moment of, another approaching ac- 
couchement; as: she knows not whether she 
will have'a town remaining where she ‘can be 
brought to bed! But, of all the-specimens in 
this grade of society, the ‘husband of Maria 
Theresa is the ‘most of a curiosity + / 

“ Her husband, the Emperor Franeis, was’é 
speculating miser, wlio stooped ‘to’ any means, 
and condescended to any business, Which might 
augment’his riches. | These; when! acquired, he 
lent, upon high interest atid good 'security) to 
his' wife's government. Indeéd; a3''she never 
allowed him to interfere with politics, the love 
of ‘moriey became ‘his only amusement. | ¢ Sur- 
rounding him withthe ‘frightfullést maids of. 
honour she could sélect, she permitted him’ to 


| hoard, what she never let him have tentiptation 


oF opportunity td squander’ He drew great 
sums from his’ Fescan dominiotis, and even, it 
is shid, eoriveyed away from Florence, and sold, 
many of the jewels which had been ‘collected 
and placed in the ducal treasure by his prede- 
cessors, the magnificent Medici. The sums de- 
Fived' from ‘those ‘sources’ were employed by 
Francis in commercial épecalations. ' He esta~ 
blished manufactories, dnd dent money | upon 
usurious interest. He umdertooly the, commis- 
sdviat of the jmpeviak army j:and,in conjunction 
with: the: Count: Bolza cand tradesman : of| | the 
name of Schimmelnann, ‘he farmed the customs 
of Saxony; while, during the year 1756,:he 
engaged alsa to furnish forage and flolir to: the 
troops»ofthe King of Prufsia, who were making 
war upon his wife.’! i 520d e107 2i ol! 

We have now only:rodm'for|a short ac- 
count of the famous Baron ‘Trenck, whose 
name we are always startled to find in history, 








the fortress 6f Glatz; and t60k ‘Servite sic- 
cessively with the Russians‘atrd Alusttians.’” 
“Many feats afterwards, in’1754, as he was 
passing through ‘Dantzic he was treachéronsly 
given up tothe Prussiah’ government, aiid was 
sent to the: fortress of Magdeburg. Here he 
was confined for nearly ten years, with ¢iroum+ 
stances of the most aggravated cruelty. (He was 
placed in damp Payanan teases with irons of 
sixty-eight pounds weight, almost starved. to 
death, and, Finally, dy by” beng waked 
during his slumbers every half hour. This over-. 
whelming misery did not, however, break “hig! 
spirit : setintedl Uy the pity of the solifiérs Who 
guarded him, he contrived to send letters t6 the 
Princess Amelia, and to others of Wis! friends.’ 
By these means he obtained money; with! which 
he bribed the soldiers to procure him files and 
other tools, as well as lights, pens, and papers 
His various attempts to escape are very curignsy) 
as well as the herculean labours he went through; 
in the progress of them. Suffice it to say, no 
one of them was successful; but that he was 
finally released, towards the end of the year 
1763, partly from the representations to, her 
brother of the Princess Amelia, and partly in 
consequence of his having succeeded in bribing 
the imperial minister at Berlin, who demand 
his liberty, as an officer in the Austrian service, 
“ He afterwards passed a turbulent and dis- 
contented life; always engaged in law-suits and 
discussions respecting the succession of his 
cousin, Francis ver ¥ which ought to have 
descended to him, but was, ‘by freachety ‘and 
chicanery, usurped by others. He’ became, at. 
different times, a wine mercliant, an editor ofa 
newspaper, and an author of German, poetry, 
At the commencement of the French revolution 
he came to Paris, where, he was guilfotined 
during’ the reign of terror.” i. s14.15. ; . 
We conclude, for the, present, . by,, sayin 
that Lord Dover's work, witunatoonel 
sense and ability, will be found both entertain~ 
ing and instructive. t selimis 
The Robber... By:the Author of“ Chardley, 
the Fatalist.’. 3, vols..post,8v9, ., London, 
KE. Bull. 1w gaidard Io sored 
Tue scene of these volumesis Jaidin ‘Hollands 
and the Netherlands': ‘the time is duritig the 
struggle between Spain ‘and : her‘ provinees|: 
which ended iu establishing ‘the Statés °c 
Holland ; and the chief persons in enAgbymd 
are Catholic officers, soldiers, and inquisitor: 
and the leading captains of t Protestant 
league, with their followers. e ERTS 
is. a;mixture of fiction, and. truth ;, some: f 
the circumstances are recorded, in, Strada’s. 
‘ Low Country Wars;’ but the chief incidents: 
are imaginary. There dre skirmishes, hy, sea 
and land—stra' 5, plots, and ambuscades: 
—-sittings of the ee and consultations 
of ‘the revolters—a little love-making, a'tintle! 
treason, and a little treachery.” There are’ 
stern Protestants and sterner Catholics? thete’ 
is, moreover, an old’ ‘castlée—a ‘vil ih o- 
ry 
“4 


vernor--a man in irons—a lady in bier $$ 
a dog which hes fought three pi bi attles, 
with a spldier—and a ghost, whose fe 
ness \is, to, frighten. a, very. old woman, ;..Ox 

the ghost, ithe, author, if we may, credit the 
opinion of the'n depends much for. 
the success of his work: \ Now, ‘wemtay truly 
say, that no spirit so thoroughly ridiculous 
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moan; and.we would mot. give a farthing for. 
ighence on, thes score neither, would we 
have, tim .trugt,.ta the, attraction, of . the 
a j Robber... Van. Lanet.is a.swindler 
and; 3 thet- but, has, no, more. right to the, 
somewhat heroic) name, of robber, than the 
petty Jarceny rascal, has, who.robs a. hen-. 
roost,;, we would as little advise him to hope 
much, from the; story, for it.is far from. being 
clear er well p 7ryet there is a charm 
about these volumes which will attract. many 
readers, and obtain for the author such ap- 
plause as cannot fail to be very gratifying. 

We shall say nothing ofthe Duke of Alva, 
the ‘Prince of Orange, ‘nor of the chief leaders 
on either side, save that their characters are 
according t6 history ; but we shall follow the 
fortunes of Ernest Freron, a very young 
Protestant, volunteer, and Elinor, his sister's 
companijon--an orphan child, some thirteen 
years ald.or so. ere is a dash of wildness 
in» both) characters; but there. is a warmth 
of: :heatt such as we seldom meet with in 
worksof a slight texture like ‘The Robbers.’ 
Edinor ‘is‘on: her way to the dungeons of the 
at when she is rescued by Ernest 
and his comrades—not without some aid from 
a favourite dog called Fido. Her joy is very 
natural :-— 

“ No sooner was she told that her favourite 
was below, than the little wild creature, now re- 
stored to her usual, or somewhat more than her 
usual, spirits, rushed out of the room, and ran 
down stairs, calling ‘Fido! Fido!’ and telling 
the soldiers to bring him to her directly. The 
good-tempered fellows were highly amused with 
her vivacity, and the dog was soon found. Then, 
it was glorious fun for them to see the meeting ; 
the delighted animal, covered with mud and dust 
from the morning’s journey, soon left visible 
marks of his attachment on every part of her 
dress and person ;, while she, all unconscious, or 
careless abvut the matter, continued to hug and 
fondle him as. though he had been a lap-dog, 
just washed, dried, and combed for the drawing- 
room: *Cohsequentty, when the lovers descend- 
ed, they found theit young friend im a sad pickle, 
and Fido proceeded ‘immediately to bestow 
similar favours upon Isabella, but was not al- 
lowed to go quite such lengths as before, by his 
master’s interference. 

“eB Hil the Sinith ‘and farrier (now glorying 
more iti the latter title), took upon himself the 
charge of brushing up Elinor, and attending! to 
all her tiding) ja. 
» {5 “Thene,’- said, he, to his. companions, when 
she was, mounted, ‘that’s what I call mg Ps 
hike a girl! only stolid she isa girl. Loo 
a ber eyes! how they sparkle !—bless the 

d! she is’nt going to make the horse Jeap 
over the'ga Af flolle honey cys 
jou goi t’s not the way—by Jove, she’s 
¥9 eae + y—by 

Xe "Phere, Ethest!’ cried the laughing gitl) as 
soon ‘as She’ had pulled in her horse, ‘you see I 
pcre yer a A pe We shall gallop all 
the-way,-shan’t we? I saw how you rode up to 
the door+-that’s the way I like to ride.’ 
+(46iteis: almost meediess to say that Elinor soon 
beeame a great favourite with the whole troop;, 


and was.not a little gratified, to observe, 
the, mention which she had excited. |, 
Wf) 


an ‘was a may, Ernest,’ said she, on their 
way | tw ‘the army, ‘I would be a soldier. 
why shoul 





Bi dn’t women be soldiers ?’ I’ve read 
of wi were only'women ; and.as 
for’ h, ‘why that: comes from ‘usé ‘and 


éXercisé.’''T am as arene again toda ae 

: jcooped up in a prison. | Theoheart’s 
St sou tasheaat doctvekaon they could make 
mb afraid:nem’ "ii 164-66... | ‘ st 
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THE ATHENAUM. 829 
Spt “Boe 
Beem oe ry —-| te seneld_bo-seal.Sor_mpaiy. meritorious 
*t/¥aur colonel js a, man, isn’t he2’.| officers.in this country, if they had as suc- 
asked Elinor, ; 1s, :wlieore ti harnid baypis i ine and stich cotisiderate 
“*« Yes,’ replied Phil, ‘and.a brave man to. Superigns as Co nt Birkenback,’ The fot-” 


“Then I think I- shall ‘like, him,’ said she,’| | 


‘ but I’m not quite pleased with Wim aw; be 
cause he hasnh’t made Erhest an officer: 'T' don’t 
understand that, for'I'm sure he’s just'as fit to) 
be a captain ae Chirles.’“'" 

** Yes,’ observed ‘her guide, ‘but you -must 
recollect he only joined the regiment the other 
day.’ bow 

‘No matter for, that,’ said. Elinor, tossing 
back her head, ‘1, shall, speak to, the colonel 
about it, for I’m sure, there isn’t a braver man 
among you all than Ernest; no, nor half so brave 
either.’ 

“Here comes the colonel,” exclaimed Phil, 

‘and a lady with him. Let's get out of theit 
way.’ 
“ ‘*Not I,’ replied she, * Ill get out of no- 
body’s way. We're doing nothing we need be 
ashamed of, I hope—if 1 thought we were, I 
wouldn’t be here.’ 

“« «This is one of the young people,’ said the 
colonel, as he approached; and then stepping 
forward, he took Elinor by the hand, and pre- 
sented her to the Countess of Birkenback. ‘ This 
lady, my dear,’ he continued, ‘has. kindly con- 
sented take you and your friend under her pro- 
tection.’ 

“ Protection!’ exclaimed Elinor, ‘1 don’t 
understand that. Weare in no danger now— 
and if we were, there's Ernest, and Charles, and 
here’s Fido to protect us.’ ; 

“<Very true, my dear,’ observed the Countess, 
smiling, ‘and I'll add myself to the number, if 
you please.’ 

“* Well, that’s very. kind. of you, to be sure,’ 
said Elinor, smiling in her, turn, but what could 
you do more than Isabella or me? You are not 
a soldier.’ 

“The colonel, fearing her brusque manner 
of speaking might give offence, here interfered, 
and, told her pid the Count Birkenback, the 
lady’s husband, was an officer of very high rank 
and had great power in the army. 

“This changed 'Efinor’s tune immediately. 

“< Ohi,’ she’ said, ‘that alters the case ;’ and 
approadsing the Countess, slie held ‘outa hand, 
and looked attentively in her face. ' The pledge 
of : friendship-was taken and warmly pressed by 
that.of her patroness.. |; 

“* And is your husband a very brave man?’ 
she. asked. ,,..; 

‘Yes, my Jove, he is, and a very good man,’ 
was the reply. 

*¢Then I. know 1 shall like him,’ continued 
Elinor; ‘ Llove brave people.’ 

*¢‘T’misure you'll be good friends,’ said the 

intess.. _ ' 

4 I hope so,’ replied Elinor ; ‘ but the colonel, 
says he has a great deal of power ; and if he has, 
I — what he, must do if he expects, to, make 
friends with me.’ 


_» “ By.this time they were walking, h dine i 
hand, towards the colonel's quarters. ,., and 


'*¢And what,.may.that, be, my,dear?’ asked 
the Countess, kindly. w eons] ‘if ake 
ws He must make Emest an officer,’ was the 
reply. i iM susoilmesm od »2102299 
“* You shall.speak.to him about it,’ said the 
Countess, ‘ But whois, Ernest 2550 )05 wi eioner'l 
*¢ Don’t you know him 2?) exelaimed Elinor; 
“he belongs: to'the:atmy now, andis: what they 
call’a vojunteer but that’s nothing ‘I (fiad.:: He 
ought to :have'a great) manyimen to command; 
pre » hé) ipo so: Brave-+so brave-+-youi cannot 
think? Ti asoy 4ad3 enix NInW “44 
“*Well,’'sdidthe @ountess, 4 you shall-intro- 
duce ‘him: -to ame, andiwé will:set whatcan be 
done. He is your. brother, I suppose.’ 
* No, replied Elinor, ‘not-exectly.; but he 
isa par-ti-ou-lar friend of mine? ” ji. 173—7, 


on i 


lowing scene. we think a very fine ong -— 

f The Count ,aduired (her spirit, and, could 
not avoid, joining in Phil's wish, that she lad 
been. a, boy; yet,it 38 a question whether he 
would not then have called that rudeness, which, 
as matters. were, he attributed only to a high 
flow of spirits, and the unchecked outpoutings’ 
of an innocent and affectionate heart. It is not’ 
to be supposed that she forgot to speak of ' Er- 
nest’s promotion. 

“ <1 see what I can do, my love,” said the 
veteran ;, and he cast a look of inquiry towards 
the Countess, who replied, - 

“ ‘Ernest is Mademoiselle Freron’s brother, 
who, was here just,now, and whom, you took by 
the arm and led aside as he was going out.’ 

“+]’am flad.to hear it,’ ‘said the, Count and. 
drawing Elinor towards him, he, placed heron: 
his knee, and. continued,--‘,and so you really 
wish that Ernest should be an.officer ?’ sis 

“© Yes, I do wish it,’ Elinor aswered, ‘ be~ 
cause 1, know, he doserves.it; ang you'd say;so 
too, if eu pasa him pat et 44 ’ Lo 

«Well, my Joye,’ said ‘the, Count,: smiling, 
‘T have, the aah to tell you that I do ‘af 
so now.’ . ’ * ‘ a at {7% .¢s 

«<1 don’t ‘understand Rm exchiimed: Riu: 
nor. ‘1%m afraid you are’ mxking game of me)! 
I thought” you' didti't ‘now him ‘before just’ 
now ?' Om Del gi mow ylawislia Diu 

“ ¢T was not aware that his namiewas Ernest}: 
replied ‘the Count; but'E' ‘have observed his 
conduct.’ He was the-young volutiteed of whom: 
T spoke to you this morning,'Marias ns inoo «i 

“The Countess, to ‘whion} the! latter Words 
were addressed, expressed much gtatificatitniat’ 
this intelligence. ' Pep nee 

“ «What did he do ?’ cried Elinor ; * tell’ mé? 
do pray tell me? I know it was something very 
brave and very good.’ 4 

“ ¢You are right,’ my dear.’ replied the vete-. 
ran. ‘It was both. He saved two poor fellows 
from being drowned in the river; but I ad 
some difficulty in finding him out, for; as soon 
as they were safe, he slunk away without ‘stop-: 
ping to receive thanks.’ 

“*Phat’s just like him,’ exclaimed Elinor, 
clapping her hands; ‘he never likes to be 
thanked for anything: Well—you'll make him 
an officer norw—won' t you ?’ ; 

“«¥es, my love," replied the Court, ‘ and you 
shall take him his sity eth to-morrow morn- 
ing, if you early enongh.’ 

as Oh, ofl bles ! God a you!” ey 
the enraptured ; ‘give me a kiss, pray! 
do love Foil 6 how! 1° sit up all night, and 
then al suire to be ready. 

_ The Count. and Countess here exchanged 
glance, al ge each other’s thoughts and 


f Lif. m, very foolish,’ continued Elinor, taking 
_ out, ber pocket, handkerchief, ‘1 do. declare 
I'm crying-and yet, I'm, so. very glad—and so 
veryibappy.,/ 1t’s really, quite ri seve nd 
she strove to laugh... ‘4 can’t think what's come 
tajme,:/) L was wery, well just owe) 2. 7 iu, 
nly wa vgeadcema glance meh tin ged lady 
to.a signi ance which.t y 
ph \towards | his. writing-desk, | ‘she will get 
no sleep otherwise.’ |! tasile ds 

| «Phe: Countess: itnmediately :rosey and » put 
upon’the table and. ink, and paper, end 9 
small packet of blank commissions, which the 
Prince had placed at the disposal of his'vld ¢omy 

rade, to reward distinguished merit. li 
* 4} must write a short,.nete, may fleshy’ said 


the Count, rising, and gently disengaging him- 
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self from his young friend, ‘ avd then I'll come 
and talk to you again,’ 

“ As soon as he was seated at the table; the 
child went up to the Countess, and was ‘begin- 
ning to chatter, but was told, in a whisper, that 
they must be silent now, as the Count did not 
like to have any talking while he was writing: 

“¢Then,’ she replied, in the same tone, ‘TI 
won’t speak a word, for I won’t do anything he 
doesn’t like, because I do love him so.’ And 
she sat quietly down upon a stool, leaning’on 
thekifee of the Countess, and looking alternately 
at her new friends. 

““*Who waits there?’ said the Count, when 
he had filled up one of the commissions and 
enclosed it in an envelope. The summons was 
immediately answered, and he ordered a cor- 
poral’s guard to be instantly in attendance. He 
then beckoned his young friend to come to him, 
and continued, ‘ This packet contains the ap- 
pointment we were talking of.’ 

“ ¢ For Ernest?’ she exclaimed: ‘Oh! give 
itme and J’ll run with it directly!’ 

se — a moment, my dear,’ said the veteran, 
* there will be a guard to conduct you presently. 
Young ladies must not run about here by them- 
selves. Your friend is now an ensign, and I 
dare say, before long, he will be much higher ; 
but we have rules in the army that must be 
strictly attended to.’ 

“What is an ensign?’ asked Elinor. 
a-post of great honour,’ replied the Count. 

* * He will have to take charge of the colours, 
and it is the greatest disgrace that can happen 
to a regiment to have them taken by the 
“rr 
“*They'll never take them away from him,’ 
said Elinor, proudly, at the same time thrusting 
the letter carefully into her bosom ; ‘and if they 
were, I'd never speak to him again, though I 
do love him so much, and J'll tell him so too. 
But there ’s no occasion for that neither—’ ” 


Our readers need not be told that Ernest 
distinguishes himself in many a daring action ; 
and that Elinor, as she waxes in stature and 
loveliness, casts all her childish forwardness 
from her, and is admired far and near for 
her kindness of nature and her unequalled 
beauty. The author evidently had once the 
intention of thwarting their love, by throwing 
a. Spanish maiden in the way, whose fine 
long eyelashes and fascinating glances were 
about to play the devil with Ernest’s con- 
stancy, when she unhappily asked the help 
of the Virgin Mary in 7 distress ; upon 
which her Protestant admirer exclaimed, 
“ Thy Gods are not my Gods!” and thought 
no more about her. The war ends—the sun 
of good fortune shines forth in one day on 
Elinor and Ernest—they have leisure for 
love—their friends look on them, and cry, 
What a natural pair !—the church joins their 
hands, and so ends ‘The Robbers.’ There 
are many very amusing passages. in. these 
volumes ; and some of the sybordinate |¢ha- 
racters are, drawn with truth. and spirit. 
Though almost all that happens in the Castle 
of Santon is superfluous or tedious--and 
though the governor is a swindler, and not a 
robber—yet we cannot help feeling that Van 
Laret is a well-drawn character ; his speeches 
are capital—his actions only are absurd... The 
fanaticism and headlong heroism.of . Exnest 
are well imagined ; and, to say the truth, he 
would have made no great mistake had, he 
married his fair friend who called on the 
Virgin Mary. 


‘It is 
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The Poetical Works of C. B. Ash, of Ad- 
baston: ‘London, '1831. Longman & Co. 


Tuts Ash ‘of Adbaston has for some weeks 
been marked for falling: root, branch, and 
foliage, it covers some six hyndred acres— 
piiges, we mean; and were not other matter 
so pressing, might warrant a more particular 
introduction to the critical saw-pit. As it is, 
our notice, Jike an American log-hut, and like 
a young sailor’s log-book, must be despatched 
in a trice—days are short—mobs of new 
works) are strong—the literary appetite is 
weak, and two thick volumes of verses are 
not quick of digestion, If Annuals, which 
answer to the lady’s limb of a lark, are com- 
ype of by a saucy public, how should it 

¢ more complaisant to dreamy, dreary 
cantos of the Battle of Blore—Essays, in 
rhyme, on the Art of Acting—Satires nar- 
rating the fate and fortune of the Bath theatre 
in days of yore—with an indescribable de- 
scriptive poem, called ‘The Hermit of 
Hawkesworth'? To be sure, there is half a 
volume of‘ Poemata Miscellanea’ ; but, alas! 
that public, which has at once the most yo- 
racious and most fastidious swallow—that, 
like the wife in the Arabian Nights, some- 
times picks up rice by the grain, and anon 
riots with foul-feeding ‘spirits—that unites 
every extreme of appetite from a fine lady’s 
to an ostrich’s—alas! it will not sit down, 
we fear, to a feast of epitaphs, epithalamiums, 
acrostics, prologues, epilogues, though diver- 
sified with ‘Comic Sketches and Pieces of 
Serious Humour.’ To be serious in our 
humour : there is more than enough in these 
volumes to laugh at, but there is also some- 
thing to interest : they remind us of the days 
of Pomfret, and Broome, and Smith, and King, 
and Pitt, and Hill, and others, whose names 
flourish in those poetical collections, which 
every one thinks it a duty to possess, and an 
equal duty not to read; the poets of that 
dearthful period after Pope and_ before 
Cowper, redeemed by only about five names 
from utter famine andentire darkness. What- 
ever may be the poetical sins of our present ge- 
neration, we are not so dull as these our fore- 
fathers: our offences are active, theirs were 
passive : we require an able-bodied police of 
critics to cudgel the offending Adam of affec- 
tation and éxtravagance; they Koufired just 
such treatment, as it is said the cholera needs 
—vehement stimulants to restore eireulation. 
The poetry (so called) of these poets (so 
contidveads was superannuated: it might 
have a soul, but it was a soul on the eve of 
leaving the body ; it was mind so like matter, 
that a man was pardonable for being a ma- 
terialist— : 

erent Bap by dele 4 elotead een ; 

The first tine of with which their pen started, 
Or that one of bathos which blessed their farewell, 


Leaving,--however, these millstones of 
mediocrity once tied round the necks of the 
Muses, to the greet hazard of drowning those 
fair ladies in the waters of Oblivion, return 
we to ‘ Adbaston, or, Days’ef Youth,’ which 
the Critical Review; in 1814, compared, it 
seems, to the ‘Deserted Village.” ‘Justice 
— us to’ admit that there is some mevit 
in the poem+that it contains several pleasing 
pictures of rural life—and that the versifica- 


tion hay a good déal of ‘sweetness; but it is 
no more iike Goldsmi Me os feet poem, 
than a long straggling: street, leading up a 


steep hill, is like @ compact elegant crescent 








overlooking a champagne country: ~ Neither 
in scene nor in character does an: individual 
ever deseribe the ispecies. | Adbasten is) Mr, 
Ash’s property: .“' Sweet Auburn!’ is’ the 
village of the|heart-+-everybody's heart, Nene 
of Goldsmith’s peasants are »tricked, out: 
they are not the peasants of a, fancy ball-—~ 
they walked from their work into the poem, 
and are ready to walk out of the poem back 
to their work, without changing their dress. 
The same may be said of his'schoolbo 

the varlets are alive ; the same of his sehool- 
master: if any one is at all touched, in for 
effect, it is the clergyman; but perhaps he 
was equally true .to life when drawn; and 
perhaps our feeling may arise from certain 
modern notions touching beadles, beggars, 
and eld soldiers. Mr, Ash is altogether toe 
fine in his low life ; for instance, ' 
There dwells Rusarvay, from the world apart, 
Stranger to wealth, yet grief ne'er touched his heart. 

Rusardan is not, as the innocent ‘reader 
might faney, a near relation of -Imlac, ‘the 
friend of Rasselas, but a hedger and diteher; 
and excepting the vein of bombast, we quote 
the following as an agreeable picture of his 
life, and as a very favourable specimen of 
Mr. Ash’s verses :-— 

When sable night retires, and cheerful dawn 
Pours dappled streams upon th’ extended lawa, 
Rusarpan rises from his straw-made bed : 

No cygnet’s down sustains his weary head. 
‘The lark salutes him as he leaves his home, 
With faithful Truvee, o'er furrow’d fields te roam ; 
And now, while simplest notes he cheerly sings, 
He o’er his arm his hempen satchel flings ; 
His shoulder bears his keen-edg’d axe and spade, 
His bending hook within his girdle 's laid, 
His leathern mittens to his waist are bound, i 
And with his well-nail’d clogs he shakes the solid 
ground. 

Now the bright day-star rises from the main 
Large and refulgent, o’er the distant plain. 
To sink the ditch—the broken fence repair, 
Is all his toil—is all his daily care; 
While Trunce, outstretch’d, upan his jacket lies, 
Where patches mix of all the rainbow’s dies ; 
But first his cheek with Indian weed 's supplied, 
Depriv’d of that, to him a world ’s denied ; 
Possesa’d, he smiles when vivid lightning shocks, 
Or awful thunder his drear cottage rocks. 

Perchance some passenger, with hasty stride, 
Pursues the path-way by the meadow side ; 

Watchful, his guard springs up with nimble bound, 
The tranquil scene reverberates around ; 

But soon, as gradual, sinks the cannon’s roar, 

Till e’en the distant murmur is no more, 

Stillness returns, and through the vale is beard 
Nought, save the wailings of some plaintive bird, 
That seeks a solitude apart the rest, 

Mourning its mate, or newly-pilfer’a nest. 

These volumes have, as we said,. an.in- 
terest independent of themselves. From 
dates and allusions of various. kinds, : we 
gather that the author was trained in a scheol 


of poetry now dead, buried, and forgotten-— 
Let no rade hand deface it ' 
And its forlorn Hie jacet. " 

It is interesting to observe how completely 
the style of fault and beauty has altered ;-~ 
what a poetical revolution intervened be- 
tween the First and Fourth Georgel-— 
we are left wondering how Johnson, wo 
have treated the fiery Byron, had he.hiv 
and died in time to have been classed amongst 
Lords Roscommon, and Halifax, and Hoy 
chester. mage then kept Lent, she hes 
since, run into the licence ef Carnival, 

ss 


Selections from the Poems of Rebert 

Eeq., LL.D. London, 1831. Moxon. 
Robert, Southey has for many, years mgin- 
tained a high station among men of genius; 
he may be said to have gained fame by hi 
verse, and then segured it by his prose; @m 
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one en the latter; there can’ be 
nd’ doubt’ that his * Thalaba;’’ his"* Madoe,’ 
his “Joan of! A’rc,” his « Curse’ of) Kehama,’ 
and/hie:: Rederick, the Last of the Goths,’ 
will maintain ‘the station ‘they have taken 
among ‘the'mary noble songs of this age. 
It is «from no hasty glance, bata calm ‘and 
considerate perusal; that we say this; and we 
elaim this’ vitality for him from a threefold 
source—~his fine heroic feeling, his dee 
pathos, and his impressive moratity, Indeed, 
we know of no living poet who reaches our 
heart ‘so veadily: He is; besides, a very 
— writer : no poet can claim any share 
in his conceptions ; the structure of his verse 
is his.own, whether it be in the measured 
flow of * Thalaba' and ‘ Kehama,’ or in the 
exquisite blank verse of his ‘ Madoc’; in fact, 
we do;net know any writer who at all re- 
settibles him. He has been, and is, connected 
with Wordsworth and Coleridge in the praise 
or'the:censure passed on the Lake school of 
poets;' but, save in living near one another, 
we) see nothing in which they can be com- 

aréd. “The subjects of Southey are of the 
highest kind, and the instruments which he 
uses are lofty beings approaching to the 
nature of immortals—at least, the chief cha- 
racters in the ‘Thalaba’ and the ‘ Kehama’ 
are such: nor is the work on which they are 
engaged of a common kind—the foundation 
of empires, the salvation of states, and the 
overthrow of the powers of evil on earth, It 
is true, thathis muse sometimes condescends 
to touch, én humbler themes; but we may 
sayeof his mind, as Lord Byron said of his 
look, it is essentially epic, and he requires, 
like a first-rate ship, deep water and a wide 
sea, 

Of his prose, we need say but little: it is 
remarkable for ease and simplicity ; for risin 
and falling according to the sentiment an 
the subject, Of all living writers he is freest 
from swelling and sounding language: his 
sentences carry nQ unnecessary weight of 
words; and there is a natural ease and happy 
grace in his style, or rather styles, which can 
neither be taught nor imitated. He is, in 
fact, master of whatever subject he meddles 
with, whether history or biography, and needs 
not strain and gasp in ‘uphill work—in this 
lies much of the ‘secret of his excellence. 
Thoge who desire to see him in his strength, 
and yet perfectly at his ease, must read ‘his 
* History of Brazil,’ or his ‘ Life of Nelson ;’ 
~~in the former, his account of the native 
tribes af South America, cannot be matched 
in the language for either fine discrimination 
of human character, or that accurate and 
searching spirit which perceives and paints 
difference of manners, and feelings, and cha- 
yacters in strange and savage communities, 
Tideed, we Heyer remember such strong en- 

sae nt wrought hy a book, as by the book 
of rail; ‘and we are not sure but other 

ers which treat of the influence of the 
Christian conquerors upon the wild race of 
fhe deserts, are, after all, the most en- 
chaining: ‘It is assuredly a sickening reflec- 
tion, that we have generally communicated 
mueh, of our vice, and but little of our virtue, 
to the tribes of the new worlds \we heve 
discovered. 

Admiting his genius, and loving him, as 
we most sincerely do, for his benevolence of 
het aod depth of domestic attachment, we 
wish that he would think less of the fleeting 
bubbles of the hour and more of his future 


fame. _He had the gond sense, some years 
ag, to reject. an offered seat in the House of 

ommons; let him act in. full. to, the 
spirit of that refusal, and bid farewell to the 
distractions of state matters, and the con- 
temptible contests of thase sad factions, Whi 
and Tory. Jt suits not with the meekness 
of the muse to stand in the stormy arena, and 
“stamp and call thus,” like a Coriolanus: 
let harder hearts and sterner nerves take w 
the strife—such are not wanting. We woul 
much rather have from, his. hand his six vo- 
lumes of ‘Old English Worthies,”. promised 
once in Murray’s list, or a new ‘ History of 
English Poetry,’ such as he lately contem- 
plated. But we must turn te the book before 
us. The selection seems. more tastefully 
made than that from Wordsworth, whose 
‘ Peter Bell’ will be misunderstood by many 
homes readers, There are many passages 

rom the larger poems of Southey; and many 
of the smaller productions printed entire, so 
that the true spirit of the man may be tasted. 
The poet has never had justice done to his 
doe owers: there are three short pieces 
in this Tittle volume, viz., ‘ The Qld Mansion 
House,’ ‘The Wedding,’ and ‘The Alder- 
man’s Funeral,’ containing such a mixture 
of pathos and satire as nowhere else can be 
matched, We shall quote one of them en- 
tire: we need not bid the reader remark the 
ease and simplicity of the verse :— 


The Wedding. 


Traveller. { pray you, wherefore are the village belle 
Ringing so merrily ? 

Woman. A wedding, Sir,— 

Two of the village folk. And they are right 

To make a merry time on ’t while they may! 

Come twelve months hevee, | warrant them they’d go 
To church again more willingly than now, 

If all might be undone. 

Traveller. An ill-match’d pair, 

So I eonceive you. Youth, perhaps, and age? 

Woman. No-—both are young enough, 

Traveler, Perhaps the man, then, 
A lazy idler—one who better likes 
The alehouse than his work ? 

Woman. Nes, Sir, for that 
He always was a well-condition’d lad— 

Qne who'd work hard and well; and as for drink, 
Save now and then mayhap at Christmas time, 
Sober as wife could wish. 

Traveller, Then is the girl 
. ae or else eons 2° anaes 

er busband with a rude un) gue, 

Or drive him from a foul and wretched hi 
‘0 Took for comfort, Is it so? 

Woman. She's notable nd as for temper, 
The best good. bumour’d girl! You see yon : 
There by the aspen-tree, whose grey leaves 
Im the wind ? she lived a servant at the farm, 
eee 

. as 7, 
So ‘theerfully, Tid hee like to wd oad 
Because it made me thisk upoo the days 
When I had got as little on my mind, 
And was as cheerfu] too. But she would 
And folks must reap as’they have sown. God her! 


Traveller, Why, Mistress, if thay both are well 
Why should not both be happy? 

Wemcnt °7) swerve soso. 
Trevelier. But both can work ; and sure as cheerfully 
mee lahtoe fm Devnet ee re alia 
oe as cen las i ave-atti tomdly See inns 
And watch for his return,‘ | : hf 

Wonen. 1 (4) All very well 
A little while, al ] R 


Traveller, ‘Ana hat if they are poor? 

hago appch. 179A: Fy 591 se ey 
sah wart se ext 
Biya Spin ed, Naruse emeng. 
iim 
se A upon their wedding-day, ad 

Because | think of mine. 








Traveller, You have known trouble : 
These haply maybe happier. - 

Woman. Why ~ that 

- share—some.sickness and some sorrow ; 
Wie ne for them to know no worse. 
Yet . F rather bd ane. —. owl 
Than wedding: » oir, thought 
Promised noe better things. 

Traveller. Sure, sure, good woman, 
You look upon the world with jaundiced eyes |! 
All have their cares: those whoare poor want wealth, 

who have wealth want more ; 60 are we all 


? 


isaatished, yet all live on,and each 
as his own comforts. 
Woman, Sir! d’ye see that horse 


Turn’d out to common here by the way side? 
He 's high in bone—you may tell every rib, 
Even at this distance. Mind him! how he turns 
His head to drive away the flies that feed 
On his gall’é shoulder! ‘There's just grass enough 
P disappoint his whetted appetite, 

ou see bis comforts, Sir, 

Traveller. A wretched beast! 
Hard labour and worse usace he endures 
From some bad master. But the lot of the peer 
Js not like his, 

Woman. In truth it is not, Sir! 
For when the horse lies down at night, no cares 
About to-morrow vex him in his dreams: ¢ 
He knows no quarter-day ; and when he gets 
Some musty hay, or patch of e-TOW grass, 
He has no hungry children to c part 
Of his balf meal! 

Traveller. ’Tis idleness makes want, 
And idle habits. If the man will go 
And spend his evenings by the alehouse fire, 
Whom can he blame if there be want at home f 


poor deserve * 

Their miseries !—Is it idleness, | pray, yous |. ; 
That brings the fever or the ague fit 
That makes the sick one’s sickly appétite 
Turn at the dry bread and potatoe meal? 
Is it idleness that makes small wages fail ; vee 
For growing wants? Six years agone, these bells’ *” 
Rung on my wedding day, aud t wastold «| 
What | might look for—but I did not heed 
Good counsel. I had, lived in service, obi 
Knew never what it was to want a meal; 
Lay down without one thought to keep me sleeplem 
or if ens ¢ me in a peat Hg yn 

y linen gown, and when ax came 
Could pea on anewribbon. And my husband,— 
A towardly young man and weil to do, 
He had his silver buckles and his watch ; 

was notin the village one who look’d 

Sprucer on holidays, We married, Sir, 
And we had children, but as wants increased 
Wages did not. ‘The silver buckles went, # 
So went the watch ; and when the holiday coat 
Was worn to work, no new one in its place. 
For me—you see my rags! but | deserve them, 
For wilfully, like this new-married pair, 
I went tomy undoing, 

Traveller. But the parish, - 

Woman. Aye, it falls heavy there ; and yet their 

pittance 

Just serves to keep life in. A blessed prospect ! 
To slave while there is strength, in age the workhouse, 
A parish shell at last, and the little bell 
Toll'é hastily for a pauper’s funeral! - 

Traveiter, 1s this your child t 


And clean'd, he'd be ns Ann's boy w look on 

Astad beuliee grew ty Kade thin rags of bis 
Kec en the wi the panes winds ms DS 
sot'the Inte wretch | 'T hate three besides 
see ak aoe 

God bless you for a ae ! 

Traveller. ‘You have taught me 
To give sad meaning to the village bells! 

There isa fearful truth in this: it is the 
image of the working man's condition in our 
great empire, where the rich are too rich, and 
the too . If welhad’ room for the 
‘ “Atherman"s al,’ we could then make 
our assertion good : the image whieh it gives 
of the insvlenee of the opa t would 'com- 

ete ‘the double sitting ‘of this nation for 
ts and riches—huriger’ and 
haughtiness: ‘We wish some gifted ' 
would indite th agi der 
and, avoidi ‘clap-t ’ 
timents, follow the Lenple style sod fho-simile 
truth of these vigorous bits from the muse 
of Robert Southey. 
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David = a Porn! 
INAn © Oe | OR? 
Qua position in relation, to, poets is like wan- 
dering .beside--pleasant,,watersy and, findin 
oneself surrounded by a ‘cloud of, gnats : al 
the:exertionus of hands; arms, and, hat, are 
uriavailing—they ‘return ‘upon’ you in in- 
creased numbers, ’ sounding their ‘horns: as 
in, triumph and’ mockery. ‘We last week 
flduvished hand and pen vigorously, and half 
feared to have swept off the golden dust from 
some, gossamer wings ; but stitched volumes 
are seemingly no less numerous than hereto- 
fore;-and their leaves flutter over our tables 
and, floors, upon. every opening of the door, 
mueh to our annoyance. Yet we are patient 
and reconciled : poets, young poets especially, 
humanize a critic: it is not in ow nature 
to"erush budding hopes, and aspirations after 
truth’ drid ‘beauty and goodness. We have 
Rttl¢ ‘séruple in maiming a politician—mar- 
tyting ‘a bishop—or knocking an historian 
on the head ;''* ‘tis our vocation”; but poets, 
and young poets especially—it goes against 
our.conscience :;, they live in a world of 
theix; own+-they; commune. only with the 
great, the good,the permanent, and the beau- 
tifith arid to, these they, make an offering of 
a pure i heart. 9 - Wiiy,-then, should we be cold 
and critical,.and shut out the airy, vision 
floating before-+hem-with-earth’s dull reali- 
ties? , 7 we, felt. while reading the present 
poem. ,Thene is, certainly no evidence in it of 
the “ fine phrensy’’: we should doubt if there 
be, any, chance of bigh fame for the writer ; 
byt ,we.cannot doubt. that he is an amiable 
and,anjexeellent.man, The subject he has 
chosemis; however, beyond his strength : it 
would, indeed, require the matured power 
ofa imaster mind ; yet there are traces in his 
short'poem both of thought and feeling -— 
: Bright Was the eve that fell on Gilgal’s plain, 
The western hemisphere was far o’erspread 
With golden radiance, and the waning sun 
Shimmered afar with calm and steady glow 
Deepening each moment; every leaf was seen 
To boast a richer hue; the wind was hushed, 
Nor fanned the clustering corn ; the distant clouds, 
All flame, melting with living glory, bung 
_ O’er the bright orb, drinking its beams of fire 
And pillowing on the breeze. 
Hast thou e’er stond at midnight on the craigs 
That tower above the ocean, and o’erlooked 
The wide expanse of waters stretching forth 
Beneath thee, glistening with the stars of heaven 
Reflected on the wave, while o'er the horizon 
The summer lightnings wing their harmless way, 
_ As it were Angels on their pilgrimage 
Now pussing out, now through the gates of Heaven? 
Other passages we' could’ select, and of a 
higher character—such as Saul’s Vision’; but, 
for a. short poem, a‘brief commient and a 
single extract is all we can find room. for... 
Tue Famiry Lisrary.—No: XXVI. 
Sketch of the Reformation in Finpant “B 
soothe Mevsod. id. Blunt... London, 1831. 
Murray. ; thy es 
Tue mngment this work was announced, we 
said, incidentally, that it was’ not' wanted. 
Bishop Burnet’s ‘History of the Reforma- 
tion’ is excellent ; and, since Baynes’s neat 
reprint in half’ a dozen volumes, which may 
be picked up at any of the second-hand book- 
sellers’ for some, dozen or fourteen shillings, 
it.was hardly. worth while to give us another 
‘version: necessatily much. Jess .comprehen- 
sive; MricBlunt, however, is a man of talent, 
his little volume: is creditable enough, and 
"dt ‘mity*be serviceable to those who have 
neither leisure nor inclination to study the 


moxe laborious, work by the Bishop. We 
raust‘make one short. extract from ‘The 
Primer, or, Book of Common-Prayer,’ an 
early work of the reformers, in, which, besides 
providing for the forms of public devotion, 
they’ extended their care to those’of the 
closet, and~put forth’ prayers suitable to all 
classés and ‘conditions of'men. These are 
often full of beauty and’ simplicity, and we 
shall give one, in proof that ‘they are appli- 
cable to all times :-— 
“ For Landlords. 


“The earth is thine, O/lord, and all that is 
contained therein; notwithstanding thou hast 
given the possession thereof to the children of 
men, to pass over the time of their short pil- 
grimage in this vale of misery. We heartily pray 
thee to send thy Holy Spirit into the hearts of 
them that possess the grounds, pastures, and 
dwelling-places of the earth ; that they, remem- 
bering themselves to be thy tenants, may not 
rack and stretch out the rents of their houses 
and Jands; nor yet take unreasonable fines and 
incomes, after the manner of covetous worldlings; 
but so let them out to other, that the inhabitants 
thereof may be able both to pay the rents, and 
also honestly to live to nourish their family, and 
to relieve the poor. Give them grace also to 
consider that they are but strangers and pilgrims 
in this world, having here no dwelling-place, 
but seeking one to come; that they, remember- 
ing the short continuance of their life, may be 
content with that is sufficient, and not join house 
to house, nor couple land to Jand, to the im- 
poverishment of others; but so behave them- 
selves in letting out their tenements, lands, and 
pastures, that, after this life, they may be re- 
ceived into everlasting dwelling-places, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.’” 121-2. 


CHoLeRA Morsus. 


Letter to Sir Henry Halford on the Tendency of 
the Proposed Regulations for Cholera, with Ob- 
servations as to the Nature of the Disease, and 
the Course to be followed immediately on its Ap- 
pearance in a Family. ct rem Hamilton Bell. 
Edinburgh, 1831. Blackwood. 

Cholera, its Nature, Cause, Treatment, and Pre- 
vention, clearly and concisely explained. B 
Charles Searle. 2ndedit. Revised and saletgeh. 
London, 1831. Highley. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of the 
Cholera Morbus, now prevailing epidemically in 
St. Petersburg. By G. W. Lefevre,M.D, Lon- 
don, 1831, Longman, 

Essay on the Origin, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
Cholera Morbus. By T. Forster,"M.B. London, 
1831. Keating. 

An nie of R esenavery and effectually successful 

r 








Mode eatment of the Cholera. Translated 
from a Letter of Dr. Ewartz, Practitioner of Do- 
naburg. London, 1831. Schloss. 

Letters on the Cholera Morbus. By a Professional 
Man of thirty years experience in various parts 
of the World. London, 1831. Nichols. 

How is the Cholera propagated? By an American 
Physician. London, 1831. . Miller. 

Cholera, its Non-contagious Nature, §c., shortly 
Examined, in a Letter addressed to the Mayor of 
Newcastle... By. T..M.,Greenhow, Newcastle, 
1831... Charnley. 

Short and plain Rules for the Prevention and Cure 

the Cholera Morbus. By Gideon Mantell, 

. -R.S. London, 1831, ‘Relfe. 

Practical Remarks on the Disease called Cholera. 
By Jolin Goss. London, 1831. * Longman. 

A Dissertation, with Prattital Remarks, on’ Cho- 

lera Morbus. By E: Manby. London, 1831. 


Burgess. 

Traité complet du Cholera Morbus de U' Inde ; ou, 
Rapport sur le Choleraepidémique tel qu'il s'est 
montré dans les Terrijoires soumis a la Présidence 
du fort St. George. pedigt i William Scot, 
5 pa par F. P, Blin, D,M. Nantes, 1831, 

erson. 








Observations faites sur le Cholera, Morbas, sur_le 
uartier de la Takimanka & Moscou.en 1830. 
ar B. Zoubkoff, Naturaliste..., Moscow, 1831. 


Semen, . ser 
Manuel complet préservatif et curatif du' Cholera 

Morbus.. “Paris, 1831. Crochard. |“ PE 
Mémoire et Observations str 'le' Cholera ' Morbus 

regnant 2 Varsovie. Parle Docteur Fi Antom~ 

marchi. Paris, 1831. Barrois. ‘ 

More works on cholera! If it be true, as phy- 
sicians say, that when many medicines até con- 
sidered equally efficacious, there ‘is not’ ore? of 
them which can be trusted as certain or ¢ffec- 
tual—so, when volume after volume ‘continues 
to be published, treating on a particular disease; 
it may be inferred that very little is known on 
the subject, and that not one of them all’is ¢on+ 
clusive or satisfactory. Still, the accumulation 
of facts is important, and therefore’ weveon+ 
tinue to direct attention to the several works 
published here and on the continent, that péer- 
sons desiring information may know where to 
seek for it. um } 

Mr. Bell’s Letter, the first on our list, is*such 
as we might reasonably have expected from the 
author of one of the best works yet published 
on this subject. The commentary on the regu- 
lations of the Board of Health is highly judi- 
cious; and he points out in a very forcible manner 
the imprudence of giving directions, which, if 
notimpracticable, would produce greater mischief 
than that which they are intended to prevent. 
The character of this disease, on its appearance, 
it is important that all should know, and we 
therefore extract it for the benefit of non-me- 
dical readers: — 

“The approaches of this morbid condition, 
however, are gradual and insidious. The patient 
feels lassitude at first, perhaps head-ache and 
ringing in the ears, accompanied generally by 
one or two lax stools. But it must be borne in 
mind, that the bowels are not invariably so 
affected; and even that the preliminary symp- 
toms which I have mentioned are hardly deserv- 
ing of notice, except when cholera prevails in 
the neighbourhood. 

“The symptoms which more properly belong 
to the disease are blue lips and nails: awearthy 
or blue colour of the whole skin, the surface:ap- 
pearing shrunken; while the countenance: is 
sunk, and the eyes fall deep’ in their sockets, 
and are surrounded by a dark ring. The extre- 
mities become cold, and the pulse weak; it may 
even be imperceptible. There is oppression of 
the chest, and generally a burning’ sensation at 
the pit of the stomach. Severe vomiting ‘and 
purging, of a fluid which is something like rice 
water ; urgent thirst, accompanied probably by 
violent spasms in the extremities, and’ excru- 
ciating spasmodic pains in the belly, supervene. 
The patient tosses about his body, and falls into 
a state of indescribable agony; and although 
the mind remains comparatively entire, he: has 
very much theappearance ofan animated corpse. 

“ A very few hours will reduce the suffererto 
this state; which I need hardly say is‘one of 
imminent danger, and little likely to'be'eon- 
founded with any of the ordinary’ maladiés to 
which the inhabitants of this country are’accus- 
tomed. And no one can see an individual re- 
duced to this extremity, without being: satisfied 
that not one moment is to be lost in séndigg for 
medical assistance.” p. 9. ; 

This edition of Mr. Searle’s pamphlet is much 
improved and enlarged, and contaims some'prac- 
tical remarks on bleeding in cholera; andthe 
connexion of the disease with fever and, dys- 
entery. eitT 

We have before observed, that it wault be:most 
serviceable if we could obtain an historical ac- 
count ‘of the disease from the different. coun- 
tries and cities it had visited. Dr. Lefeyre’s 
work, though far from complete, is well wxitten, 
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and cannot fail to be useful. ..We copy. from it 
the foll6witig, being. wellicaicuilated to allay. the 
téetrat with which so many dread the approach 
of this disease: 

"As regards the attendants of the sick, in rio 
one instance have I found them affected‘ by the 
disease, though in many cases they paid the 
most assiduous attention, watched day and night 
by-the beds of the affected, and administered to 
all their wants. 

‘| knew four, sisters watch anxiously over a 
fifth, severely attacked with cholera, and yet 
receive no injury from their care. 

“Ta gue case I attended a carpenter in a large 
reom where there were.at least thirty other men, 
who. all:slept on the floor among the shavings ! 
and, though it was a severe and fatal case, no 
other instance occurred among his companions. 

oA€ Inv private practice, among those in easy 
circumstances, I have known the wife attend the 
hushand, the -husband the wife, parents their 
children,’ children. their parents—and, in fatal 
cases; where from long attendance and anxiety 
of mind we might conceive the influence of pre- 
disposition to. operate, but in no instance have 
I-found the disease communicated to the atten- 
dants.”' 

Mr. Forster's pamphlet is like all that the 
learned and amiable writer publishes, full of 
valuable hints and observations, not relating 
only to the cholera, but to all epidemic diseases. 
Among the many works brought forth weekly 
and daily on this all-absorbing question, few are 
more worthy the attention of medical men than 
this by Mr. Forster. 

Dr. Ewartz, in his letter, recommends a mode 
of treatment which, according to his report, saved 
670 patients out of 745. His directions are, 
friction with spirits of camphor and the tenth 

of tincture of capsicum, bleeding, vapour 

aths, blisters, &c. 

The Letters. by a professional man of thirty 
years experience may be considered as a collec- 
tion of all, the arguments and facts against the 
contagion of the cholera. The author is un- 
doubtedly an acute reasoner, and his letters de- 
serve consideration. 

The pamphlet by an American Physician con- 
tains .some, facts, not very generally known in 
England respecting the propagation of the Yellow 
Fever, which, the author applies in illustration 
of the propagation. of the Cholera. We are so 
ill-informed on this subject, that even specula- 
tion may be useful; but between the yellow fever 
and the-cholera there are not sufficient analogies 
‘to justify comparison. 

«Greenhow’'s Letter contains some sensible 
remarks upon the non-contagion of the cholera, 
and‘ he | proposes. to, remove the inhabitants of 
the infected. places to more airy and healthy 
situations. After the unquestionable proofs of 
‘the -utter,, uselessness of sanitary cordons, it 
ought not. to require argument to satisfy rea- 
sonable-men, that compelling people to breathe 
a tainted atmosphere and to suffer from pro- 
tracted terror.and painful privations is not the 
best. way -ef checking the propagation of an 
epidemic. 

Messrs. Goss, Manby, Mantell, and Bodin’s 
orks may be dismissed without comment. The 
datter divides cholera into twenty-one species, a 

\wéasonable way of creating confusion. 

1¢) Mr Blin has translated into French the Ma- 
dras report; and we take the opportunity of 

fl pg our surprise that this. most excellent 
work cannot be met with at any bookseller’s, and 

>‘as not-been reprinted in England.. We know 
‘of many orders having been sent from foreign 
countries, and one case in which ten pounds 

‘were offered for a copy. 

The work of B. Zoubkoff has been constantly 
quoted in France to prove the non-contagion of 

* the’cholerd. It is written without the affectation 
of great knowledge, and is a plain straight-for- 


ward account.of the author’s experience at 
Moscow. It is impossible, after reading it, not 
to be convinced of the consolatory truth, that if 
cholera be contagiotis, it is) in so ‘trifling a de- 
gree, that there is no danger in attending those 
who are suffering from it. 

The * Manuel Complet,’ though very far from 
complete, is so well written, and .contains so 
much information.in so small a compass, that it 
has partly reconciled us to such publications, It 
is easy to see that this anonymous work is the 
production of different writers. The articles 
are widely different in merit, but all are worth 
reading. 

The opinions of Napoleon’s physician, Dr. 
Antommarchi, are at least original, so far as we 
can venture to say so of any opinions on a sub- 
ject, about which so much has been lately writ- 
ten. The Doctor asserts, that the brain and the 
spinal cord are not primarily affected by the cho- 
lera; but the heart, and the heart only, isthe seat 
of the disease. Like almost all the medical men 
who went to Poland, he is a staunch anti- 
contagionist; and, on this point, his pamphlet 
is highly interesting, if not for the arguments, 
at least for the d ts it contains—including 
the hospital returns from Warsaw, from the Ist 
of July to the 6th of September. We find from 
these, that, although the cholera patients in the 
military hospitals at Warsaw, were mixed with 
the other patients, the disease never spread 
itself there. All medical men know what a hot- 
bed for contagious disease is a military hospital ; 
and the fact, proved by these returns, that there 
were not less than six thousand fever-patients, 
and three or four thousand wounded, in the 
military hospitals, all the time, between the Ist 
of July and 6th of September, and never more 
than 146 suffering from cholera at one time,—is 
worth more than a volume of arguments, to 
prove how little contagious the cholera must be 
even under circumstances highly favourable to 
its propagation. Although many of the experi- 
mental facts mentioned by Dr. Antommarchi are 
exceedingly disgusting, the question is of such 
vital importance at this time, that we shall ad- 
duce them ; and only request, that lady-readers, 
and others of delicate minds, and little interested 
in the subject, will here break off. 

“ As General Inspector of the military hos- 
pitals of Poland, I had an opportunity of ac- 
quiring a perfect knowledge of the disease,—of 
studying it under every form,—and I am con- 
vinced it isin no way contagious ; and the daily 
reports sent to me by physicians, ‘attendants, 
administrators, &c. confirm this opinion. 

“The experiments made upon men and ani- 
mals further proved the fact of non-contagion. 
Many physicians inoculated themselves with the 
blood of cholera patients, with intestinal mucus, 
with the'saliva, &c., and not one of them suffered 
from so doing. Animals, such as fowls, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, &e. having been fed exclusively, 
for many days, with the blood, mucus, intestines, 
and other viscera of deceased cholera, patients, 
grew fat, and were afterwards eaten ‘by the at- 
tendants on the sick. But, as the most complete 
proof of the cholera not being contagious, neither 
the physicians, attendants, or persons who lay 
with cholera patients, or in their beds, nor even 
patients suffering from all varieties of diseases, 
and. mixed indiscriminately with them in’ the 
hospital, in any case caught the disease?! !"” 

We cannot conelnde ,this article without ad- 
verting \to the fact; that, in the sixteen works 
upon cholera’ that we have noticed this week, 
there is not..one \in which the doctrine of con- 
tagion is: advocated; and, so far as, authority 
can be allowed on such a question, the. names of 
Bell, Searle, Lefevte,; Foster, and Antommarchi, 
are entitled to great\ weight. 

That we ‘might see’ with our own eyes, hear 
with our own ears, and judge for ourselves of 
this disease, we went lately down to Sunderland, 














and regret to say, that no other knowledge could 
be-aoquired there but of the symptoms,—owing 
to the want of those excellent regulations, en- 
forced in some parts of Germany, for giving 
organized assistance to poor patients at their 
own houses. We, however, became convinced 
of the wisdom shown by the Government in not 
attempting to shut up the inhabitants, and pro- 
hibit communication with the town. Twenty 
thousand men would not have been more than 
sufficient; and the result would have been the 
same as with Austria and Prussia, in less popu- 
lous and more submissive countries. We were, 
too, both surprised and delighted at the good 
sense of the inhabitants, and the little alarm 
prevailing among them. 

We should like to know how the contagionists 
explain the fact, that, for more than a month, 
the cholera has been raging in a town in open 
and constant communication with a populous 
country without spreading itself? That the 
disease is very violent, is a sad truth, requiring 
no further evidence; but the numberless works 
we have read on the subject, and our visit to 
Sunderland, have conyinced us—lIst, that cho- 
lera attacks fewer persons than almost any other 
epidemic disease—2nd, that, with rare excep- 
tions, it attacks those only who have a great pre- 
disposition to diseases of the alimentary canal— 
3rd, that, if it be contagious, it is only acciden- 
tally so, and therefore it is very easy to avoid 
it—and, 4th, that there is no more danger in 
attending those who are suffering from it, than 
in ordinary cases of severe fevers. 

pS 


4 Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, ils Pre- 
vention and Remedy. By John' Murray. 2nd 
edit. London, 1831. Longman. 


Mr. Murray's new method of treating pul- 
monary consumption deserves the attentive 
consideration of all medical men, because, 
when it is admitted that a disease baffles the 
utmost medical skill, a fair trial should be al- 
lowed to any novelty fuunded on rational and 
scientific principles. At all events, Mr. Murray 
is entitled to great praise for the candid man- 
ner in which he has published his opinions, and 
if the chlorate of potassa, and chlorine, and 
nitrous acid gas, prove as successful as the au- 
thor believes, the discovery will be a most im- 
portant one. 








A Catechism of the Rudiments of Music, designed 

for the assistance of Teachers of the Piano-forte. 

By James Clarke. London, Cocks & Co. 
Tuar this little work should have arrived at a 
second edition, is some proof of its general 
utility. The definitions of the technical terms 
are plain and intelligible, and we recommend 
this Catechism asa simple mode of imparting 
to the youthful student the knowledge necessary 
for the practice of the piano-forte. 


Nicotiana ; or; the Smoker's and Snuff-taker’s 
Companion. By N.J.Meller. London, 1881. 
Effingbam Wilson. 

A little yolume that needs no puffing. It con- 

tains the history of tobacco, and the mystery of 

smoking and snuffing—with many an episode 
poetical and prosaical. 


Mental Recreations ; or Select Maxims, &c. of Phi- 
losophers, Stat , Divines, &c. alphabetically 
arranged. London, 1831. Longman & Co. 

In noticing a somewhat similar work not long 

since, we acknowledged ourselves a little scep- 

tical as to its use, and our orinion is not shaken 
by the argument in the preface to the present. 








Jt appears to us as impossible to feed the mind 


with these Maxims and Sayings, as to nourish 
the body with flint stones. Aman may read 
a page, but we should doubt if any man could 
read a dozen consecutively. We, however, admit 
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that great names are registered against us—that 
many similar works haye heen eompiled and 
sold ; and the present seems to us as worthy as 
any other we remember, of the patronage of 
those strong digestions that delight inithis sort 
of literature. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





CANOVA. 
y THE AUTHOR OF ‘LONDON IN THE OLDEW TIME,” 
Farr Greece! it was a glorious legacy 
That modern Europe hath received from thee! 
Not wealth, nor gems, nor treasures, though thy 


n 

Once boasted these ;. but from thy gentle hand 

A fairer, dearer guerdon hath been ta’en— 

A legacy of beauty! O how vain 

The foulptor's art, the painter's skill appeared, 
ow rudely architect the palace reared, 

Until thy glorious relics rose to view, 

Cléaréd from the dust of ages! Then the true 

Splendour of genius shone ; and in the blaze 

An@ galaxy of glory, which the days 

Of Leo basked in, ev'ry eye was bent 

On:thee, fair Greece! and a fair monument 

Wasjrearéed unto thee jn the eulogy 

Of sculptor, poet—all who bowed to thee, 

With, blessings for that glorious legacy. 


Anil well; P ween, that youth, who sitteth now 
With ‘thoughtful eye and studious lofty brow 
Before yon crumbling statue, mute, alone, 
Tracing its graceful outline, views that stone 
With reverend awe; he hath passed careless by 
he modern works that grace the gallery, 
hough smoath and bright be each uninjured 


imb— 

Though white and polished, itis nought to him— 
For Nature her great law hath taught the youth, 
Thut truth is beayty,—aye, and beauty, truth: 
And’ ‘where, fair Greece! save in thy works, 


may we 
That heavenly blend of truth and beauty see ? 


He sitteth.in that gallery day by day, 

Though the young sun poureth his gladdest ray ; 
Though the blue expanse shines a sapphire dome, 
And youths and maidens in the sunshine roam ; 
And Venice pours forth all her living tide 

To float abroad; and gondolas now glide, 

Each with its freight of beauty, on a sea 

As bright and heautiful as that freight can be:— 
Yet there he sitteth, anxious more to trace 

The lofty beauty of each antique face— 

Those glorious forms which in the marble live 
An everlasting life of youth,—than give 

His hours to pleasure. Lady of the sea! 

Fair city of the waters? can it be 

That one lone youth should scorn thy witchery ? 


Yes, days and days fleet on, bat seldom eye 

Of stranger glanced on him approvingly ; 

Not many voices breathed encouragement, 
Norwhispered praise ;—yet, still absorbed, intent 
On his sweet art, he felt not loneliness; 

For on his solitude bright dreams would press 
Of strange bewildered beauty, Like the dawn 
That gilds the Indian sky—or, ere the Morn 
Hath roused her up, sweetly, but fadingly bright, 
Sure pledge of th' approach of that true light 
So sure to beam. Thus, o'er young Genius, 


gleams 
pd a glory flash, and dreams 
vast things crowd around, to prophe¢ 
How high shall be that ¢pirit's Weoclay r 
In after-times, ‘when he th’ ascent hath won 
Of Fame’ asteeplicight, and basks jn Glory’s sun, 


There came a lady to that gallery, 

And she was fairand young: the witehery 

Of her clearsmile spoke not of earth: sheseemed 

Wrapt in deep musings—'twas as she had 
reamed 

On themes too high for earth, and then awoke 

To dull realities, She never spoke, 
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But ealmly through the gallery, day ;by, day, 
With one attendant, took her noiseless way, 
Feasting on antique beauty; and would trace 
With graceful pencil each age-hallowed face ; 
And still the forins she chose, the fairest seemed 
To that young artist: he had often deemed 
Nouglit of earth's beauties could those charms 
outvie 
Shrined in marble: now, with wondering eye, 
He watched that unknown one--+a fairer face 
Might chance ,to be, but that all noble grace 
That clothed her asa garment-—that clear brew, 
Where high imaginings dwelt, and thespureglow 
That lighted up her features—she did seem 
Like the first fash of morn to him ;—the stream, 
Frost-bound, less joyful far when the young sun 
Bids its glad current all-rejoicing run, 
Than joyed that studious boy. Now, there 
was one 
Fair living thing for him to gaze upon, 
One, whose pursuits, whose pleasures, were the 
same, 
One, like himself, perchance, all vowed to fame; 
And he redoubled all his care, for she 
Might notice him ;—and oh! how sweet to see 
That kind approving smile upon him bent! 
Sweet from those lips to drink encouragement. 
For once she lingered o’er his sketch, and said, 
* How beautiful!’ Those words shal] never fade 
From his glad heart; they were the first, the last 
Dear words, that from her delicate lip e’er passed. 


And one day passed, the lady came not there; 

Another, and another, and her chair 

Was vacant, and the closed portfolio lay 

Waiting its mistress all in vain; away 

She stayed ; and long the hours, and sad the day 

Seemed to the musing boy: he feared some 
sorrow 

Had chanced to her, and with each anxious 
morrow 

His fears increased ; at length her servant came 

Clothed in deep black; he knew not e’en the 
name 

Of that sweet lady, but he anxiously 

Looked in th’ attendant’s face: too speedily 

Her sorrowful words crushed his young hopes; 
she said, 

With sobs, “ The lady Julia is dead.” 


Yes! so it was: she came and passed away 
Like some light cloud gilded by morning ray 
Melting in air; or like some spirit sent 

From heavenly dwelling, showing what is meant 
By deathless grace and beauty—like a dream 
Of poesy she came. He'could nut deem 

She e’er was mortal, When in sorrowful mood 
He looked around, and felt his solitude— 
Mused on that stately step, that lofty grace, 
That lyre-sweet voice, that all unearthly face, 
That eye of intellect, that forehead even, 

Upon whose fair expanse lay thoughts of heaven; 
at seemed to hima vision, Yes, she came 
From heaven to cheér him on his path to fame, 
To whisper praise and bland encouragement; 
Her mission ended; back to heaven she went. 
Fair Julia! who thou wast was never known ; 
But thou shalt tive; long as’the Parian stone 
Retains its brightness! Never from the heart 
Of that young sculptor did thy shade depart. 


Years pass; and princes crowd the modest door 
Where Genius dwells ; and rank and beauty pour 
A brilliant tid@into the studio where 

Catiova ‘stands cireled with glory. There, 
Well pleased, they linger, and’all eagerly trace 
The chiselled beauty of each delicate face, | 
Sweet Hebe, with her at i and ‘she, 
Worthy compeer to her ef Mediciy ©.) ¢ 
And’ Helen, baneof /Reoy/s: atid Love's fair bride ; 
And Dante's Beatrice, || And with'pride 
Canova eyes them—yes with pridn ; for he 
Stands the first boast of art-famed Italy. 

Yet, while the princely crowdall marvelling gaze 
On that fair company, where the scattered rays 





Of beauty seera: condensed, and turn an eye >: - 
Of reverence on. the be stands by, 07 
Last a Ae, GU Pore meme may seem 
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To the charmed crowd; but how beyond:compate 
Was that sweet model whence, jong since, he took 
His dream of living beauty! They. may look 
Qn himwith wonder: +he.stands silently+= 
His heart is:in. Barsette's gallery | 
Seeing the light form-~listening the silver tone 
Of her, the unknown, but unforgotten ene; 
Who a sweet vision to his young mind eame, 
Bidding him dream of ‘beauty. :Untafame 
She led him, ike a star, whose gentle hight, ’ 
Streaming awhile athwart the sable night, 
Guides the lone traveller, then sinks away: | 
And leaves him basking in the morning rays 
Still, to Canova’s eye, that fair unknown 
Riseth, as when, all friendless and alone,’ ' 
He sat in that loved gallery ;—still his mind, ' 
As in a holy casket, keeps enshrined ©?" '* 
That cherished form ; and when to him ‘tis given 
To mould some bright inhabitant of heaven, 
He turneth not to living forms, though fait’ 
And graceful they; nor to those relics ‘rare ‘ 
Of thine, fair Greece! but like the worship 
Of some loved saint, intensely thinks on hers 
That shade of beauty! she who came to be 
The guiding light of his high destiny! 
See 


SCIENTIFIC VOYAGE, 

Tue only voyage of this nature now in pro- 
gress under the auspices of the British govern- 
ment, is that of H.M.8. Beagle, commanded hy 
Captain R. Fitz Roy, which vessel has just sailed 
from Plymouth. After touching, as usual, at 
Madeira, the Beagle will commence her scien- 
tific operations on the coast of Patagonia, at 
the Rio Negro, and examine the coast so far 
as the southern part of the Gulf of St. George, 
at which place the late surveys of Captain 
King, in the Adventure, began. There are 
many points on this coast, particularly to the 
southward of the Rio Negro, which are laid 
down at random, having never been closely ex- 
amined. The Falkland Islands form also an 
important point for survey; these, with the ex- 
ception of the eastern islands, never having been 
thoroughly examined. The exterior coasts of 
the archipelago of Tierra del Fuego, and the 
shores of the principal channels, wil! employ the 
officers of the Beagle a considerable time, as well 
as the dangerous coast of the continerit in the 
Pacific Ocean to the southward of Chiloe, which 
is rendered more 8o from its béisterous climate, 
and exposure to the south-west gales. 

The most interesting part of the’ Beagle's 
survey will be among the coral islands: of the 
Pacific Ocean, which afford many points ‘or 
investigation of a scientific nature beyond the 
mere occtipation of the surveyor. The atten- 
tion ‘of Captain Fitzroy and ‘his officers will 
be directed to many useful inquiries réeapecting 
these islands, and the hypothesis of their being 
formed on submarine volcanoes will be put’ to 
the test. The lagoons, which are’ invarlably 
formed by the coral ridge, will be minutely ex- 
amined ; and the surveys of them will form, with 
those of Captain Beechey in his late voyage, the 
basis: of comparison with others at a‘ future 
period, by which the progress of the islands will 
be readily detected. In her course through the 
Polynesian Archipelago, the Beagle will visit 
and ascertain the positions of many islands which 
are doubtful ; a others, whose existence is.alse 
uneertain, will either be correctly laid down for 
expunged from the.charts.. The goast of New 
South Wales will most probably be, visited s 
arid im the ‘progress towards Torres Straits, 
inside the Barrier Reefs on that coust,’’ 
position of several doubtful points, eesential to 
navigators, will be ascertained ; after which the 
Reagie is: expected to return by the Cape of 
Good Hope to England, 
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everything ‘necessary to: the ing of a 
voyage bf se much interest and importance; and 
the efforts of government towards completing 
her have been wel! seconded by her Commander, 
who has.spared neither cost nor labour to qualify 
himself for calleeting every species of useft! 
information. Captain Fitz Roy has embarked 
a draftsman at his own expense, frum whose 
knowledge and abilities, as well!as those of his 
officers and his own, in various departments of 
natural histery, a rich harvest may be expected. 
The: internal arrangements of the Beag/e have 
of Cpt —— Rone the under the direction 

in Fitz Roy. The experience of the 
Commaader while on the same service with 
Captaia King, afforded him much advantage in 
this respeet; and, in consequence, the Beagle, 
after being almost rebuilt from the water’s edge, 
and having new, decks, new cabins, and fittings 
of every, tiption, can stow away more stores 
of all sorts than she could on her former voyage. 
Eyen, in the single but important article of 
water, twenty-three tons are now stowed away, 
wherg eighteen only could be carried formerly. 
On a.gervice like that on which the Beagle is 
employed, these are important advantages. The 
hoats have been constructed purposely for this 
ship; aud Captain Fitz Roy has been fortunate 
in obtaining some valuable officers and a choice 
crew. We know of no one more deserving of 
them. 

In the scientific department Captain Fitz Roy 
is equally well provided, Astronomical, and 
various other instruments, for the purpose of 
obtaining latitude and longitude, variation, dip, 
&c., and observing atmospherical and other 
phenomena, have been supplied to the Beagle, 
together with a number of the best chronometers 
that have ever been sent out of England. With 
these latter is a machine invented by Mr. Dent, 
late partner with the celebrated chronometere 
maker, Mr. Arnold. The use of this machine 
is to carry the time shown by one chronometer, 
to another in apy other place, forming a means 
of comparison between a two, without disturb- 
ing or yemoving either,—a point most desirable 
where many chronometers are used. Before the 
invention of this mackine a common watch was 
generally employed, which, in long intervals of 
time, was not.to be depended on. Of these 
machines Mr. Deat has yet only made four, one 
of which is used at the Royal Observatory, and 
the rest at other Observatories abroad; but we 
are guite sure that they only require to be known 
in, order to be fully appreciated by those who 
are employed in astronomical pursuits. The 
steering compasses supplied to the Beagle are 
the very best of Mr. Stebbing’s construction. 

Commander Fitz Rey, while employed in the 
same vessel in the late survey of a part of these 
coasts with Captain King in the ddveniure, took 
on board three natives of ‘Tierra del Fuego, a 
race of people totally different in their habits 
apd manners from the Patagonians, their near 
weighhourp They accompanied him to England, 
and are now on their return with him to their 
native Jand, with pugs over their country- 
men, which will, no doubt, occasion much as- 
tonishment. The present expedition of the 
Bent ig already remarkable, from the moderate 
number of persons employed in it, as well as the 
extent of service contemplated ; the fruits of it 
will, we trust, be equally go, from their variety 
and importance, 

lnc [SS . 

A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF ROME,—No, VIII 
Of Palaces and Pictures. 


T shall now conclude these hasty notices 
of the scattered treasures of Rome. 
-- The, Aurora,’ of Guercine, I /have not 
seen. The ‘ Aurora,’ ef Guido, whieh«is. at 
the Rospiglios+ Palaee, is in finer preserva- 





tion than any fresco I have met with; the 
colouts indéed are seemingly so fresh that J 
should have been of ophaten that they had 
not faded, but that the ultramaring, which 
never fades, looked like aspot.in the picture. 
With the heauty of the composition in this 
most imaginative picture, with. all. its, fine 
poetry, you are acquainted from description 
and engraving, but Morghan himself does not 
approach the beauty of the painting. I’ saw 
nothing indeed of the éwik motion of ‘the 
Hours that encircle the car; on the contrary, 
it seemed to me that they would be crushed 
by it, so measured and gentle was their step, 
compared to the fiery itmpetuosity of the 
horses; nor of their light floating forms and 
joyous expressions, for they seemed to me 
heavy in shape and staid in manner: but 
though I could not assent to the reasons given 
for its commendation, I agree in the commen- 
dation, and think it, as a whole, inferior to 
very few in the world. The Hours are assu- 
redly deficient in those qualities for which I 
have seen or heard them praised—~lightness 
and elegance, and are wanting in high ex- 
pression; but as women, there is a round 
fleshiness in form, and warmth in colour, that 
are perfect nature—one only is beautiful, a 
dark, rich-complexioned girl, very distin+ 
guishable from all the others; it struck me 
Guido meant her to represent twelve o'clock 
at night. Aurora’s is the worst head in the 
up. 

The ‘ Andromeda,’ in the next room, is 
even finer than the ‘ Aurora'—the grace of 
form is perfect; its colour is superior to any 
picture pen seen of Guido's, but it is co- 
loured by Guido, it has more of his delicate 
pearly tone, but less nature, perhaps, than the 
Aurora. There are but few other pictures at 
this palace, but some of them I liked, although 
the Guidos have occupied so much of my 
thoughts that I have forgotten those already, 
They are all in a Pavilion, as it is called, a 
small detached building in the garden, orna- 
mented with some exceedingly rich and beau- 
tiful bassi-rilievi, 

As I haye been led to speak a good deal of 
pictures by this notice of the Palaces, I will 
observe at once, that the public picture-gallery 
itself, at the: Palazzo di Conservatori, is un- 
worthy of Rome. . The ‘Sibyls,’ by Guercino 
and Domenichino, are both celebrated, but 
in both the attitude is staid and formal; they 
are as fine pictures as either Guercino or 
Domenichino were likely to paint, for what I 
have said of the one might be said with almost 
equal truth of the other;+ inthese Sibyls there 
is no trace of the divine afflatus, of that wild 
inspiration that should animate every feature 
—t ey are portraits, or they mighthare been, 
though the fine phage indeterminate ¢x- 
pression in the eyes. of the former, and the 
rich eastern costume and, colouring of. the 
latter may justify the received commendation. 

The ‘St. Petronilla,’ by Guercino, is con- 
sidered very fine ; it is certamly very large, 
full of opposition in strong lights and deep 
shadows, andnot tom liking. he‘ Europa,’ 
hy, Guido, which has been. Gaga at cold 
and poor, and p sannot think finished, The 
‘Finding, of Romulus and Remus,’ by Bu- 
bens, is one of the best. 

The Statue. Gallery, opposite to this, is as 
rich as the Picture Gallery is poor: not rich 
in the number, but-the excellence of the 


+ See'the former letters. 








works. It is no use making notes of what can 
never be forgotten, or writing descriptions of 
what can never be described. The‘ Dying 

ladiator’ alone is worth half the collegtions 
in Furope ; but [ should not have mentioned 
it ae ae a false a of Mathews 

. .* «& . " 1 statue, “ tis di 4 » 

San ‘Cwhether it he.q dying gladiator or 
a dying warrior—a question that can only be 
interesting to antiquaries. To me it is suffi- 
cient that it isa dying man,” This sounds 
well, but it is a mistake notwithstanding ; it 
may pass current for philosophy, but is good 
for nothing as criticism. Could Lord Byron 
have felt or written upon this statue, as he 
did, one of the finest passages in all his works, 
had he looked on it merely as ‘a dying man? 
The high prerogative of art, and its ighest 
excellence, is not merely in the feeling it 
presses, but the feeling it awakens, I thin 
that inimitably ridiculous figure. in. the 
‘ Whims and Oddities,’ A man's a man for 
a’ that,” must have been intended to illustrate 
this piece of criticism. iio 

Of modern art or artists I shall not draw 
down on myself so much angry feeling’ as to 
offer a judgment, except indeed of Thorwald- 
sen, whom all agree in admiring. Hisworks 
have not, in general, the high fivish ef \Ce- 
nova’s, but more force and reality, Canava’s 
women are exquisitely feminine and deli 
with limbs finely rounded and something soft 
and voluptuous in expression; but where there 
is action, it is often: artificial, and sometimes 
extravagant; his draperies are thin’ and 
poor; aud nothing I have seen in the heroic, 
either in drawings or the marble, have at all 
satisfied me, Thorwaldsen has a more severe 
outline—his figures are less ideal—but he 
seems to me to have the higher imagination, 
Canova had more of the grace of art-~Therr 
waldsen, of the grace of nature. One of his 
statues, a ‘Shepherd Boy,’ is only inferior to 
the antique. ‘Thorwaldsen is more likely than 
any ee artist with whose works I am 
acquainted, to reach the grand and the sub- 
lime—if he has not come an age too late. 

But I have said enough upon works of art, 
though I have not noticed the fiftieth part ; 
and with a few general words on Rome itself 
I shall, in my next, conclude the subject. 

b—————— 
NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND. 
BY GHORGE BENNETT, M.R.C.8., ETC. 

Wuew achief has his hair cut, the tohunga or 
priest is present, who, after the hair is cut, 
takes a frond of a species of fern, named in the 
native language uru-uru-fenua, (asplenium lue 
cidum, Forster) places it. in the hand of the 
chief, and then prays over him, at times shaking 
the frond; he afterwards takes the frond from 
the chief, dips it in water, and ‘shakes it over 
him; if it breaks, itis regarded as.a sinister omen, 
that the life of the chief will not beof long dura- 
tion; but if one of the Jeaflets of the frond break, 
it is considered as a sign of a death in the chief's 
family occurring soon; if, the frond, however, 
holds firm, it ip regarded asa sign of success 
and long life The person who cuts the haix of 
a chief is tabued for several days, and duri 
the time of, the tabu is, nat tted. to, toue 
food with his hands, but rogues to be fed by 
the aid of another person’; the tabu usually la 
for eight days; the chiefs usually get their wives 
6r inferior chiefs to cut their hair, ‘for if com- 
mon man ‘or tanaka vate ‘petforms that office, 
the tabu will frequently last for months, the man 
fearing that the god or guardian spirit of the 
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chief would destroy him if he took off the tabu 
sooner, 

The natives are abstemious in their, habits of 
living; their food consists, of fish (both dried 
and fresh), cockles, muscles, pinna, fern-root, 
(the roots. of the pteris esculenta, and polypo- 
dium dichotomum, as well as,also the medullary 
substance of the cyathea dialbata, &c.), potatoes, 
(which have been for some time introduced, and 
attain great perfection,) and the native kumera 
or sweet potato (¢onvolvulus batatus). . ‘They 
rhrely eat pork, the pigs being usually reserved 
for sale to the shippwg, in exchange for Eu- 
ropean articles. Previous to eating the fern- 
root, it is at first roasted on the embers, then 
beaten with a piece of wood, and afterwards 
rolled up and eaten; it has an astringent quality, 
but a pleasant taste; it is unpleasant, how- 
ever, to. one unaccustomed to its use, from the 
small woody fibres which are found intermixed 
with the medullary portion of the root. 

Their weapons are the patu-patu or club, one 
enW of which is of a spear form, elegantly carved, 
decorated with the scarlet feathers of the native 
parrot; (psittacus meridionalis, Gmell.) and tufts 
of white dog’s hair ; the lower part is broad, and 
is the part that is used in striking; they have 
also, a smaller club named, the mari, which is 
formed either of green jasper or a dark-coloured 
kind of basalt; this weapon is only used in close 
combat, and ha as a constant weapon from 
thewrist, of the right hand of the chiefs, ready 
for. immediate, attion; the Jatter weapons are 
highly, esteemed, and not unfrequently descend 
from father to son; they, are distinguished by 
particular names, so that the number of persons, 
or any particular person, slain by the weapon, is 
readily known; One of these weapons was pur- 
chased. during, our stay-at the river Thames, 
which was named Revi; on the chief by whom 
the weapon was sold being recognized, and the 
name of the weapon known by Kiwi-kiwi, a 
chief of the Bay oF Islands who was on board at 
the time, he requested to have some raisins 
(which were on the table at the time after din- 
ner) placed on the‘weapon, and then given to 
him to eat: on inquiring the reason of his acting 
thus, he replied that the weapon had killed 
Tarane-tuka, son of one of the chiefs of Paihia, 
who was his relation, and that what he had just 
done, would prevent the spirit from haunting 
or killing him, or, using his own expression, 
“ by entering into him, so as to occasion him to 
die.” A long spear was also one of the New 
Zealand weapons, but the principal one valued 
now is the musket, which is procured from 
Europeans, and in the use of which they are 
excellent marksmen. 

The natives wear ornaments around their 
necks, formed from the green jasper stone ; they 
are in the form of grotesque figures, and by 
some have been mistaken as the representation 
of deities; they are highly valued, and are named 
hei-tiki (hei signifying a necklace, and tiki an 
image.) 

Their garments are mats of native manufac- 
ture, and blankets procured from Europeans ; 
they have four kinds of mats, one having inter- 
salty a fine close net-work, and covered exter 
nally with strips of dog’s skin with the hair,on; 
this is the war mat, and is considered proof 
against @ spear: the second kind is formed of, 
long slips of the koradi or flax-plant, jn an un- 
dressed state, and, being waterproof, is used in 
wet weather : another is made of prepared flax, 
and ornamented with Jong black. strings: the 
last, but the finest in quality, is the kaituka ; it 
is manufactured at Cook’s Straits, East Cape 
&c,, but not to the northward of those places ; it 
is decorated with an elegant, closely-worked 
border, dyed of several dark colours, and is a 
mat of a highly beautiful manufacture. 


4 _ (To be continued.) 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATUBE. .. 
. AND. ARTS, es 

Ovr publishers’ shops are how more fre- 
quented—bookselfers ‘are receiving oYders— 
the columhs of newspapers are filling with 
advertisements of books; .and,though these 
festive times of Christmas interposé-a little 
in business matters, we cannot but perceive 
that literature has_rallied;,and gives, token 
of recovering: much. of :its: original vigour. 
We hear that the next nuntbers'of' the Ma- 
gazines, both north and south, will show that 
the national love’ of elegance is reviving’: we 
cannot, however, look for a full developement 
of the publishers’ plans of the next campaign, 
till the publication of the Quarterly, and 
Edinburgh, and Westminster Reviews. 

The easels and chisels of painters and 
sculptors are nearly idle over all Europe. We 
had the pleasure lately of conversing with a 
distinguished. German. painter, who, after 
visiting Italy and France, desired to pay his 
respects to England. Art, he said, wherever 
he had been, seemed nearly dead and gone. 
France was worst, Germany next ; he thought 
Britain (much as'she has fallen off) the best 
of existing patrons. - Nor is it in Art alone 
that these discordant and stormy times have 
influence: we see; by a pleasant article in 
the Dumfries Courier; that the High Priest 
of matrimonial enjoyment, who lives at Gretna 
Green, complains of decay of trade, and that 
he has lowered his prices in vain. . Art here 
is, nevertheless, not quite idle, .The President 
of the Academy has finished a very fine por- 
trait of a very witty and skilful brother, Henry 
Thomson ; and is about to paint one of Chan- 
trey, the sculptor. ‘‘ Wilkie has’ nearly com- 
pleted John Knox preaching at St. Andrew’s 
—the figure of that half poet and half fanatic, 
the Earl of Glencairn, is One of the finest in 
the groupe. 

We must likewise mention for the infor- 
mation of those who are curious in: Stained 
Glass, that: some beautiful’ ‘specimens, »the 
production of Mr. Oldfield, may now be'seen 
at Messrs. Hancock’s, in’ Cocksput-street- 
they are copies of Martin's “Joshua,” Har-' 
low’s ‘ Kemble Family,’ and the’ “Chatity of 
Sir Joshua. ' = 





Respecting the Opera, Mr. Mason's revitn 
has put an:end toa great déal of speculation, 
although no official: communication has yet 
been made’ to the public. “The season; ‘it is 
believed, will ‘open with” Unger, “Baptiste, 
Winter, arid Galfi; “atid, it'is now’ said, with 
the Opera of « La Vestale,’ by Spontihi, "The 
actiye manager seems ‘to have been ‘inde- 
fatigable, oom to, have failed orily where ex- 

erience foresaw, insurmountable difficulties, 
t is, as we anticipated, not,. until, after 
Easter, that we can reap the full benefit of his 
liberal exértions:! then ‘Don2elli' may bé ex 
pected,*' who ‘is “engaged, ‘actording to: re- 
port, for | the »:rerhaimdén <ofi this! and: thé 
two next’) seasons, 'at’ia(!sdlary df 20002, 
the season—50001.; a rg 
then, too, the appearance ,of Malibran is 
spoken of as Pp lea Seseit fe is_pre- 
particular circumstances, | Tam- 

bourini, too, whose engagement we first an- 
nounced, cannot eaten Tes until after the 
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Carnival; and therefore ii not improbable 






























in t f the ,se s 
Tosi ett Gants thes Pak. : —the one 
comes from Madrid, the other,from Venice. 
If:we, were ta judge ofthe exrellqnce:of Tosi 
by the enthusiasm at Madrid, and ¢f,the, enn; 
thusiaam, by the innundation of ieh 
in ‘her = floods’ the Cormeen athe: 
nzum of that citys) we should .ifdeed have! 
glorious anhticipations Albert and Lée'Comte 
are the strength ‘of the’ | ballet: Some 
flying paragraphs have, indeed, mentioned 
that there are to be two Taglionis in the field; 
if so, we believe they will come from Naples 
or Berlin, and that the Taglioni is not in- 
cluded. As wehave said before, if the'Taglioni 
be destined again to “visit these sad shores,” 
we do not think it will be under the auspices 
of Mr. Mason ; but we doubt if she withagain 
appear among us. It is credibly whispered, 
that next year is to be'the last’ of’ her per-: 
formance on any public stage. She is‘abot 
to enter into another and much he 
teresting engagement in private life, A Mons. © 
Voysin (son of a French deputy, and, who, 
we believe, is one of the newly-elected peers,) 
will then become her permanent manager 
and director. In the meantime, the King of 
Prussia (that “‘preux Chevalier des Dames’ 
de l’Opéra,) is so bent upon having’ his: 
capital graced by her excellence for one brief: 
season, that he has offered her earte blanche, 
and, we hear, is likely to succeed} ‘for ‘the’ 
young lady is induced to suspend her own 
private happiness, with the amiable purpose 
of completing, by her owh BIERy, aoavanens 
tion, a competent provision for t r 
members of her family. Madame Herbelé, 
of Milan, has, in thé meantime, been treated 
with; but we have not heard that she is en-. 
gaged : her terms, if report states ‘them trily,” 
are prodigious—no less than 40,000 francs! 
Hops, indeed, are looking up, as they sdyin 
the Borough market, for we know that'‘ittlé 
Pereau, the clever dancer of the French, 
Academy, (who was here two years age 


, on 

a very moderate salary.) now demands 16, 
francs for three months, iat iuediia bas 
Let us, however, eo Mr Mason: 


on his good fortune in having secured Robert: 


le Diable.’ ‘Miayerbeer ‘is’ to nhs g Per 
Madame’ Cinti orem, "Méssts. Nourtit’ 
and | ndicuad are also said to be’ engaged to, 
sing the parts originally written for, them, 
Further, aecording to, the on dit, Auber:js, 
engaged to, produce an, original opera,; 4 

We must, under circumstances, ———— 2 
with 'the managers of our nafional theatres. 
We announced, a fortnight ago, the object of" 
Bishop's journey to ; and’ “Pol 
hill is now unhappy ‘at finding four hun 
pounds safe in his pocket—At Covent’ Gar 
den, they say less, of their intentions; but ye 
believe that an. opera. by..Mendelsohn, i 
distinguished German amateur, 4$,10, PFepan 
ration, and that.Mr., R,. Lacy has, heen per- 
mitted to make his election. of any one. ff, x 
operas. for adaptation...) uso.) 

By the bye, inthe programme of «Convert» 
e Royal’ Academy of Musio' on 
edday last, we observed “the eclebrated 
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peer aE 
sent Doge Bras nteaginee’ 


- 90itt9¥ mor ha ade bey: moxt aon 


‘Dee. '22, 0g Royal Highiiess te Prevident | 


inthe Chait)" bril nl fm res 
dAi paper was ead, ‘edtitled; or ausied 


of a(New Volcano: in) the Modit#rramean. + ‘By d 


Jeha Davy) M.D; FIRS, &e: } 
The 34,1 Hons Sit James Graham, Batt, was 
cleats Fellow ; and, Wm. Russell,., M.D,;and 
sh, were rope at Se- 
on ities journed over 
to bod nee on the 12th day of January, 
1832." "° 


i 9 Dasa eusedités socrney. 

"Beso ervey ¥ from’ Mr. ‘Knight was read 
‘On the benéfictal effects of the accumulation of 
oes plants.’ 

iA. collection ofi approved sorts of pears, flowers 
of themums, and one very beonsifes 
c ; formed the. principal part of the exhi- 
va by algo observed a blossom of the Bank- 
sia 


néw edition of the Catalogue of Fruits 
ted''in ‘thé Society's extensive garden, 
whe annbtriced as‘being ready for delivery, at a 
sia) charge, ‘to’ the Fellows. The superiority 
of its arrangement over the first edition, and the 
abandant mformation it contains, render it a 
very desirable work for those interested in the 
weary Coleell Winghld, Esq, was elected 
e i +, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING Perma 


Medico. Rotanical Society.. 
Toespay, { Metico-Chirurgical Society. past 4 pute, vu) 





FAME. A ARTS 


the  Societ bow Painters in Water 

ce Part I. London, 1832. C. Tilt. 
ur Painting is so entirely English, 
Saieeeane coh perfection, tht asia 
alte ated a vounonel and peculiar 
e power ’ of water-colours are unknown 
chew thé ‘art was born, nourished, and 
grew tip to "manhood ‘and vigour, in England, 
and without patronage. The Academy hardly 
Tecugnized if; and M.was in consequence of this, 
— - the, aps could not, or-would 
pereereas room for exhibition, 


Thos. Hearne have ta , could 


Gola oC was fi i estar, 
ce belie ites as Bis d Paul 
wey 


aed io thé last Exhibition, aid’ 


séen’ ae h Venetian’ picturé by Lewis, 
or St. Mere’ by: a Or what would the 
tintets;;a8 they were: originally called, have 
thought of Part 1, of a‘ Gallery of the Society of 
Painters ie Wetsecntonne: 1 Here, however, i | ee 
is; anda. did volume: it, gives. promise ;o 
The resent number contains Venice, engraved 
39 apa trom one of the finest pictures 
ere ater by Prout, exhibited last year, and 
eet hate in of Mr. Morrison, ‘It is a 
of thé Doge's Palace, taken from the water, 
veining ‘with the Prison— 
~15q "A Palace anid x Prison on each hand, ! 
ahd reaching té'Satita Maria della Salata in the 
taney as full of interest from its ‘asso- 


ull of as a,work of art,;| 
Seem UNT;| engraned, .by. 
warn its. peculiar many, 


h 
i hi ceri Sint 


ulnar pel, ae aia eo 


— and, in "ak te 


finest ever Pind y Stepan a rich, splen- 
did picture, upon which the artist might be well 


istmas “Tecess, j 





content to fest his fame. ‘The engraving is very 
p | en eine if it does Hot fail after striking off 

or two of copies, then, we, should 
sa meen te do not understand how the 


ptoduced, and should be peculiarly’ 


pipes to get early copies Sf this fine plate. 
As ‘a whole, we have not latelyjseen the first 
number. of any work — the apes of this 


one. 


Prince’ George ‘of Camberland. Drawn by F. 
Corbeaux, and engraved by Wagstaff, for the 
‘ Royal Lady's Magazine,’ 
Wuen,we sde a child. ¢neumbered jim tasselled 
and embroidered regimentals, we, think of Goose 
Gibbie, unwillingly enacting the Man-at-Arms 
to Lady Belinda : ‘but the Siganiiiees of the look 
in our young’ Prince’ disarms all criticism; and 
it ought to be acknowledged that. the artist has 
used his regimental drapery with skill as to ar- 
rangement, and given just enough, and no more, 
of martial expression to the face. 


Ludy Marjoribanks. Engraved by Thomson, from 
a miniature by Mrs, James Robertson. The 
85th of the Series of the Female Nobility. 
Whittaker & Co., and Colnaghi. 

THERE is much that is pleasing in this portrait, 

but the subordinate parts are not enough sub- 

dued: the absurd cap, and furs, and finery, in- 
jure the otherwise sweet and lady-like expres- 
sion of face. ; 





MUSIC 

The Remembrance ; or, Songs of the Year for 1832. 
Edited by T. Latour. Chappell. 

For beauty and elegance, this volume may 
compete with any of the numberless musical 
Annuals which this season produces. The litho- 
graphic embellishments ate by Gauci and 
Haghe ;, the, printing,’ by Whiting, e: 


lonesome abeyance in a music-shop, ‘C 
Ripe” ‘became *celebrated,”' on’ being sang’ by 
this 'same' lady! - Horn is particularly happy in 
his ‘melodies; and. is one of the most successful 
authors of the day. These two songs are’pretty, 
and; bemg'so “celebrated,” that is, having been 
sung’ by ‘the Widow, will no doubt be popular. : 


You know we were happy. Words by T. Haynes 

Bayly, Bsqs; music by T. H. Severn. -Farnz 
THe ‘words of this song are’ not one of Mi. 
Bayly’s happiest efforts. “We object to a man’s 
asking pity under any circamstances, but, if he 
must do so, we, Who are expected to bestow it, 
are at least entitled to know what we give it for? 
It is impossible to tell whether this gentleman’s 
wife is dead or has runaway. The music is ‘clever 
and elegant—just what we should expect from 
the composer of ‘ We met.’ 


The Wandering Spirit.. The poetry and so 
by an Unknown; accompaniments by’ 
Bark. W. Bark. 


WE have only the author's word for there being’! 


either poetry or melody in this song. ‘The 
“Unknown” must, we should think, be'a dis- 


ciple of the Rev. ‘Mr. Irving, for” mariyof his” 


words seem to belong to the “ unknown t 

He appears to live in a sort of poetic 

Scotia Gardens of his own, where Way toy, ae 
stupifies, and burkes his ny oar 8 English. 
A vast nurhber of murders are here efter 

in a small space. The ‘musi¢ is worthy of ee 
thing but the words. » They are a | precious pair, 
and we wish them joy of their union. 


Oh ! why so lovely? Ballad. Words by R. ~~ 


per, Esq. ; music by Spohr ; ‘adapted by Mrs 
Nairne. Farn. 
THE words are good, the adaptation judicious. 
Spohr’s music, alway clever and scientific, is bl 
this instance much more pleasing than us 





and the binding of purple and go d — most 
sumptuous, In the musical. department, how- 
ever, a Tittle more variety was desirable—eleven 
songs are composed by the editor, five by Mr. 
Wade, one by Costa, one by Ledesma, and two 
aré drionynious. ‘They all bear the stamp of a 
musician's: vare; but certainly do not merit any 
higher: praises: The ‘volume is, enriched with 
poetry and prose: and. the readers of the Athe- 
neum Will _y the beautiful tale of ‘ Eily- 
Ban }/or,, the: Benshee,’ as, having appeared. in 
this paper: ip the early part of last year. 


Beethoven's Grand Waltz, ‘Le Désir,’ for the 
iano-forte and flute. Arranged by F. Hill. 
Hilly yeu t/ 
‘ Le Désir;' the ihipting of a matured genius 
and an elegant mind, the most simple and. ex- 
pressive of.melodies, ig tastefully arranged and 
varied to, keane —_ the srecuon and 
erate performers on, either the piane 
or the eneel pet s seldom, indeed, that the effu, 
sions | mt yeu classical thoven, are adapted fo 
the flute; this, ‘therefore, will be the more wel- 
come ; ‘ahd we have pleasure in re¢ommeniling 
it to alt amateurs who wish to delight as well 
as te delighted. ° 


The, Pride of thi: Filiage. "Baliad., Words and 
rausic by, ‘W,.,Ball. | Paine & Hopkins. |, , 
Wor vsand-musit both highly:creditable to their 
author: The;melodysis ;pretty, and - accom, 
prqens are parunlarl oy 
the Rose, XK ‘ever a 
tet never’ dl fi ira igs ‘tr "ade 


aii on 


a wy ‘The py : yoy heaton on 








ngs are, ' denominated 
wyti zy are farm Se: Be bya 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE. 

On Tuesday, a new comedy, called * Lords 
and Commons,’ was produced here, written b 
Mrs. Charles Gore, solnetes of ‘ The Schoo! 
fur Coquettes,’—another comedy brought out, 
as our readers may remember, last summer at 
the Haymarket. We endeavoured to do justice 
to the merits of the former, production, thou A 
we did not hesitate to point out its defects. 
regret to say, that in the present case, there dive 
more of the latter, and fewer of the former. 
‘ The School for Coquettes’ had plot, and a great 
deal of smart dialogue, but it was deficient in 
incident and situation. * Lords and Commons’ 
has little or no plot, much less of smart dialogue, 
than its redecessor, and is more than equally 
deficient jn incident and situation. We are 
compelled to state, that it was a dull affair ; and 
that almost the only relief we felt, was in finding, 
towards the close of the third act, that it was in 
tates and not in five acts. ‘The number was not 

cified in the bills, and there was nothing in 
the conduct of the play itself, ftom which we 
colild at’all judge when it was likely to come to 
a conélusion, until the time we have mentioned. 

eople came on and,talked, and went off Again, 
and were relieved ‘by others, who proceedé 
the oat way, they again in turn being replaced 
by the originals, and so on. There Was no 
ohtice in anything that was said, ‘ ere and 
there. the ‘caine was roysed [6 ter and 
applause. by a lively sally; but thate 8 not life 
about’ thé piece to sustain its pwn weight, and 
our regret, at being compelled to Say what we do, 
is diminished by the certain Knowledge that no- 
thing we could say, if we were to sacrifice truth 
to gallantry, would help it to'a permanent or 
leven lengthened possession of the stage. By 
these circumstances, minute detail is rendered 


i ee ae 


| 
| 








THE ATHENZUM. 











needless. The acting was very good on all hagds, 
and nothing is to be laid to the account of defi- 
ciency on that head. Mr. Farren, asa nabob, 
was admirable, and made, as usual, more than 
the most of his part. According to the Prologue, 
this play is wholly drawn from real life, and yet 
we have seldom scen one so incorrectly pro- 
duced, as to costume and appointments. No- 
thing could be more ridiculous than Mr. Farren’s 
gix black and two white attendants, all of whom 
rushed into the room with salams and other 
pantomimic antics, every time he rang the bell 
or called. Then we had Mr. Jones, (from Edin- 
burgh,) Mr. Balls, Mr. Wallack, Mr. H. Wal- 
lack, and Mr, Harley, all enacting fops or dan- 
dies of diflerent shades; and not one of them, but 
Mr. Jones, dressed as any modern animal of the 
description mentioned, or as almost any gentle- 
man now dresses himself. It is strange that it 
should be so, but, in thiscountry, it seems to be 
considered that a modern character of any sort, 
must on the stage be habited differently from 
what its model would be off it. When so much 
laudable trouble is taken to arrive at increased 
correctness in ancient costume, is it not curious 
that so much carelessness should be exhibited 
with reference to those dresses which we are in 
the habit of seeing every day, and which we 
should think it must be more difficult to avoid 
than to follow. We hope to see more attention 
id to these things in future. There was but 
eeble opposition expressed, and the audience, 
in a‘right good feeling, applauded wherever 
they were at all justified. On the whole, the 
play was a teceived; but if the question is 
asked us, “What will the ‘ Lords and Commons’ 
do?” we answet—little. 


We have somehow let a little piece at the 
Adelphi, . called ‘Damon and Pythias,’ slip 
through our fingers. Our friend, the Taéler, 
who is always just, according to his own 
estimate, though it is not always our fate to 
agree with him, speaks well of it; and, indeed, 
reading his account of it was the first intimation 
we had of its appearance.—-At the other theatres 
all is bustle in wrepasenion for those noisy ac- 
companiments to Christmas, the pantomimes. 
We request the sympathy of our readers in re- 
spect to what our heads will have to go through 
in their service next week. It appears, that both 
the great theatres have hit upon the same sub- 
ject. We never remember this before, and there 
are charges abroad of treachery somewhere, by 
which alone it is supposed this could have hap- 

ened. We know nothing of how this may be, 
but shall report on each according to its merit, 
as we find it. The Adelphi will, of course, con- 
tribute its annual pantomime to the general 
stock of fun, and Madame Vestris will produce 
another burlesque burletta, by the authors of 
* Olympic Revels,’ to be called * Olympic Devils. 





KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 

The following students have distinguished 
themselves at the First Examination of the 
several Classes undermentioned, this month: we 
insert their names for the gratification of their 
friends, and to mark the first step of the labours 
of the several Professors: (those between dashes, 
are equales.) 

LECTURES OF THE PRINCIPAL, THE BEV. W. 


OTTER, M.A. 

Conway, Sleap—Freer, H. Smith, Sweet—John 
Innerarity, James Innerarity, Hamilton, Trit- 
ton, Woolley, J. Smith—Brooksbank, Capes, 
Fisher, Hargrave, Johnson, Shuter, Gordon, 
Raven, J. A. Cooper, W. Cooper, Clint— 

Natural Theology. 
TRE REV. THE PRINCIPAL, AND THE REV. H. 
MOSELEY, M.A. 

Sweet, Frere,—J. Smith, Sleap—Conway, H. 
Smith Hubert, Hitchcock, Gordon;—W. 
Cooper, Pocock, Hamilton—Hargrave, Capes, 
Woolley. 





English Literature. 
PROFESSORS MALL AND ANSTICE, 

H. Smith, Hubert, J. Smith, Sweet, Sleap, Frere, 

Woolley. 
Mathematics. 
PROFESSOR THB REV. T. G. HALL, M.A. 

lst Class—Conway, Frere, Sweet, Gordon—2nd 
Class—Clint, J. Cooper, Hubert—~J. Smith, 
Sleap. 

Latin and Greek Classics. 
PROFESSOR A. ANSTICE, B.A. 

Senior Class. Frere, Sleap, H. Smith, Hamilton, 
Woolley, Tritton. Junior Class—Sweet, Po- 
cock, Riley—Hubert, J. Smith, Young. 

The College Students, whose names do not 
appear in the preceding Examination List, are 
understood to have evinced a degree of profi- 
ciency very creditable to their industry and 
devotion to their studies. 





— 


MISCELLANEA 


The council of the Royal Naval School, in 
order to mark the sense they entertain of the 
munificent liberality evinced by Dr. Bell, to- 
wards the support of their object, have caused 
a bust of that gentleman to be executed in mar- 
ble, by Mr. Joseph, to which we presume a dis- 
tinguished place will be allotted in that esta- 
blishment, when the arrangements arecompleted. 


Pompeii.—During the progress of the exca- 
vations in the “Casa del Fanno,” on the 24th 
of October last, a large painting in mosaic, of 
extraordinary beauty, was discovered. It is 
about sixteen feet eight inches in width, and 
eight feet in height; and the human figures, 
which it depicts, are half the size of life. The 
King of Naples went to inspect it in company 
with his sisters, and expressed himself in the 
highest degree delighted with the acquisition of 
so splendid a specimen of ancient art. 

Heidelberg.— The number of young men now 
studying at this university is greater than has 
been known for centuries; it exceeds one thou- 
sand. 


Hegel.—This celebrated scholar, the founder 
of a new school of philosophy in the university 
of Berlin, of which he had long been a distin- 
guished ornament, died of apoplery, and not of 
an attack of cholera, as it had been reported. 
Hegel was in his sixty-second year, and had 
commenced his lectures but a few days previously 
to his decease. 

Paganini.—It appears, that while so many 
were listening in raptures to this celebrated 
player, others, and of some fame too, were 
noting down his solos as performed.— When the 
Musical Annuals made their appearance, this 
was so palpable, that Paganini was advised to 
proceed against the parties, and one of them, a 
tmusie-seller in Bond-street, is understood to 
have paid a sum of money by way of compromise. 

New Harbour at Hartlepool.—We have seen 
the prospectus of a company just formed, for 
the purpose of constructing a harbour in the 
small promontory of Hartlepool, on the coast of 
Durham.’ It is proposed to excavate a large 
space called the Slake, composed of limestone- 
rock, which is at present covered at high 
water, and situated conveniently for the purpose 
of a harbour. This is intended for an outer 
dock ;,and the inner one, which is at presént 
very small, will-also be considerably enlarged; 
and the two together will hold some hundreds 
of shipping. The bay also to the south of Har- 
tlepool, which is formed by. this promontory 
with the addition ofa small pier, will always 
afford safe anchorage from all winds,—an ad- 
vantage which at presént,,this coast does hot 
possess. A railroad is to be laid down, b 
which the produce of the extensive coal-fields 
about to be opened near Hartlepool, will be 
conveyed there for shipment. 





Aurora Borealis.—-Observations mate ‘on this 
phenomenon, during the last summer, at Fal- 
mouth and near London at the same time, prove 
that the elevation of the aurora is very great. 
From these observations it has been inferred that 
the height was more than a thousand miles above 
the surface of the earth. 

Equivocal Testimony-—A witness was called 
upon to testify concerning the reputation. of 
another witness for veracity.. “‘ Why,” said he, 
“I hardly know what to tell you. Mr. 
sometimes jests and jokes, and then I don’t be- 
lieve him; but when he undertakes to tell any 
thing for a fact, I believe him about as muchas 
I do the rest of my neighbours. 

Easter Istand.—During the recent visit of an 
English ship to this island, the women who swam 
on board showed a great partiality for children, 
and would readily give them anything they had, 
which they would not part with to any one else 
belonging to the ook One woman took such 
a passionate liking for a little boy about seven 
years of age, that, though the ship was a con+ 
siderable distance from shore, she endeavoured 
to carry him off and swim to shore with him, but 
was fortunately discovered. This is a peculiar 
trait in the character of these people, and the 
unfortunate hostility which has hitherte reigned 
between them and their visitors, has prevented 
its being known. Several were observed with 
the marks of gun-shot wounds, which they. were 
supposed to have received at the time of the 
Blossom's late visit to the island. 

Magnetism.—It has been lately discovered, 
that the magnetic energy of any body, or the 
magnetic force it is capable of exerting, is ac- 
quired in less time than that in which it is again 
lost. This is partivularly observable in com- 
mon bar iron rendered magnetic ; a simple con- 
tact between a magnet anda mass of bar iron, 
will frequently convey to it an attractive fore, 
which it will retain for a comparatively 
space of time. The susceptibility of various 
substances is fouind to differ essentially, and the 
reason of it is not yet explained. Hardened 
steel is rendered magnetic with much difficulty, 
but its retentive power is very great; while that 
of bar iron is not so, and its stisceptibility of 
magnetic change is greater. 

Gold Mines.—The American papers state that 
gold mines in Antangua County are being ad- 
vantageously worked, and already yielding from 
two to three dollars a day to each workman. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL : 


Days of | Therutom. | Barometer. 
W.&Mon. | Max. Mins Noon. 





| Winds. | Weather. ' 





Th. 15) 51 38 29.40 Ww. Cloudy. 
Fr. 16; 52 37 29.30 | S.W. tto. 
Sat. 17/46 40 | Stat. |8.W.to 8.) Clear. 
Sun. 18/ 50 36 29.10 5.W. Ditto. 
Mon. 19| 45 36 20.40 |W.toN.W.) Ditto. 
Tues. 20) 45 37 20.45 8.K. Cloutly, 
Wed. 21] 45 30 29.50 8.E. Ditto. 














Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, © 1 

we and Mornings, for the greater part, moist or 

ny. ‘ 
Mean temperature of the week, 40.5°. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


Forthcoming .— Kidd's Guide tothe “ Lions’ of L6n- 
don; or, the Stranger’s Directory: with gow gt 
of the different places and objects, by G. W. Bonnet. , 

A Numismatic Manual, or, Guide to the Study of 
Ancient and Modern Coins; with Plates from the Ori- 
ginals. By John Y. Akerman. 

A Fifth Edition of ess Amusement... ~~ 

A new Edition of Brown's Self-Interpreting 
with additional Marginal Notes, References, &¢. ; 

a Life of the Author, by his Grandson: fae ge 

Advice to a ¥ Christian om I of 
aiming at an elev Standard of Piety; 
of Letters to a Young Lady 


‘The Pilgrin’s b ae Mine Adon 4 
wards of 100 Enpravings ob Wood, by ¢. W. Hensel 





and Notes, by W. Mason. a tad 
Ww ho pet iy to iption_of a. I of 
Avoca hab ng the Sunita sf tie Neligherry 





Gwe wl 








 ateanfiarsmeate 


THE ATHENAUM. 
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oe Eosay oa the Rights Of Hindoos over Ancestral 

‘the Law of Bengal. By Rajah 

as: eras Author, Remarks on East India 

ro Facts submitted to illastrate the Character 

and Condition of the Native Inhabitants, &c. By Robt. 
Rickards. 

ahd Rambles. By Henry Glass- 


Dietionary ; being a complete Col- 
— of the Expressions of Shakspeare, in Prose and 


ford Bell. 


Mr. J. G, 8.’ rey oy has designed and engraved a 
companion Tint to ‘ Samson carrying off the Gates 
of Gaza’— Destruction of the Cities of the Plain.’ 
Cabinet Lawyer—an Enlarged Edition (being the 
Seventh), including all the recent legal alterations, 
early in Jan 
On the Ist of Yeneary, 1832, pie Oat number of a 
new periodical, to be called Ihe Ladics’ Cabinet of 
usic, and Romance 


Fashion, M 
to 0 Publish a work entitled Me- 


Mr. James is about 
rp cesagee feves the Diary of a late Physician ( 
rom the Diary of alate ician (reprinted 
aes Dla cools ’s Magazine), with Raditions, FNctes, 
and Miestrations, by the Editor. 
Principles of ha Griminal Law of Scotland, embrac- 
00 Vases occutring in the last len Years. 
Ree ter als eee i first time reported. By Archibald Alison, 
+, Advocate. 


en Sermons the Nature and Effects of Faith, 
delivered i in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
the Rev. James Thomus O’ Brien, Fellow T.C.D. 

Just ished.—Lord Nugent's Life of Hampden, 
2 vols. 14 10s.—Edmund Lodge’s Peerage of the 
British Empire, 8vo. 14s.; Genealogy and Arms for 
Dit pre. pay Tame "sang lng er arcane. 

er on . 0. opland oa 
Pestilential Cholera, 12mo. 5s.—Loudon’s } Mesnaine of 
Natural aw Vol. 4, for 1832, 8vo, 1d. 1s.— Loudon’s 
Gerdener’s Magazine, Vol.7, for 1832, 8vo. 12. 1s.—The 
reser. = Shooter’s Pocket Guide, 2s. 6d.— Bolton’s 
Comforting Afflicted Consciences, by Dea- 

Son 13 smo. 5s. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





CURE OF propre oe 
house, 201, Strand. 
S, JONES’S HOT ATR. and STEAM 


Ru, 1 which pre now found to be the only safe and 

fel opp peieie wv for the CURE of the CHOLERA, COLDs, 

RueuMA 1sM, wists these Baths have been examined and 

appfoved of by the a émineut Physicians, and lectured on at 

the Medical Schools, more need not be said in their favour than 

+ pt vag simple, pestabie, and applied in the quarter of a 

he power of regulating the heat to any temperature, 

From One Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 

things necessary in case of an atiack of this horrible disease— 

fechas Wh instant pay ind hot water, and last though not least, = 
simple ethos | of raising the Led-clothes without remo 

uneovering the patient which in mavy cases is instant death. 


All letters are requested to be paid; those containing fe- 
miltances strlutty to. ” F ms 


S. JONES, Patentee of the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
ABEE RETUHENS, be, ' " 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


= attention to dpe ek 8 Hair is of the 
vo alility and @le®aice ; a 
resent to acon of yet cannot. be 
Fines ly of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL. |. It is 
vamabe’ i in “the ursery. This celebrated Oii eradicates the 
scurf, aud generates with infancy ample growth of beautitul 
— and will susiain it in pertection, subduing all relaxing 
q ; it Grmly Keeps the Hair in cur! daring many hours, 
ber red by damp weather, crowded a ae the Dance. 
or bo ‘edertiee, Price 3s, Gd,, 108. 6d., aud One Guinea. 
per 
, e. aS parents spotiel xr — ry py pens 
mitations hy riginal are ished by the Name on whe 
Label of tach boticinsed— x 
A. Banya, & sou, Ax” pan oe Sennen, 
untersign . 


him to various 
cha of waeenet ROWLAND'S RALYD DOR will prove an 
infailible specitic in successfully opposing the attacks of Winter's 
chilling blast on the gg the Complexion soft and 


smooth, as Sore im reducing all. Iuflam 


lemen alter saving, it ame- 
aphays 6h io smartiog Sensations, and renders the face 
pecatiary pleasant. P. and 
actu 


‘ice 44, 6d, &s. Gd. per bottle, duty 


Caution.—To prevent imposition, and by Authority of the 
Honear Arenreleonere of Sate the Name aud Address of 
on 


Staup aifixed 
the cath, Gastine Boul of - 


‘ROWLAND’ S’ ODONTO; 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
R mended by the most a of the Poesy os as } 
the most ebunry © and efficacions De 
PAE TSS forming — — ae White 
DER, composed of ingtedionss and rare, te- 


jens 
a he falling ren fe 
tne Teeth and Guam or abe eas 
the same time 








HOLERA MORBUS.—The Board of 
Heaith strongly we LA. tse of the CHLORIDES 
of LIME ané SODA as one of pelt to ves of this most 
dreadfal renee .—BAKER and Maca EEN, "Manefectu 
Chen rand, Gre preparing them on sach an exteus! 
scale as to +y able to supply the Public at nearly fall the dsu 
prices, viz. 
Suet Bottle of Cikorite of Lime .,..+.28 Od. 
Soda .....02s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 

Toprevent Infection from —_ pox, } Méasies,CroLtena Morsus, 
Scarlet and Typhus Fever, & 

To keep Meat, Fisb, and Gain, sweet in the hottest weather, aud 
to rextore them when taiuted. 

To purify bad or dirty. Waser 

To disinfect Sick Chambers and all crowded Places. 

To destroy Garden Iusectt. 

To remove Siajus from discus. 

be i offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 

c. Ce . 


N.B. The Venders of these Chlorides are not Mable to in- 


formations, hot being sabject to the Stamp ey 3 
aan ae Ty cent. than those prepared by any other Manu- 


sad by all respectable Chemists; and at the Manufactory, 201, 





BoertLine enanee: — Gentlemen and 
rtine Bown are Wp ed uly. ioferees en the SECOND 


G takes place this 
week, which will consist of about Fifty to ‘sixty Pipes of Wine, 
from that of the more economical Kita to hose of the most su- 
petior description, so as to meet the ate the ~ wishes of every 
class of consumets, Ports may be laid down from this stock a 
from 198, to 36s. per dozen; and every other description 
Wines at the lowes: rate prompt payment ought to ee 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Public in genet are res sire 
informed, = business will commence Frihe T HIRD D DEP. 
MENT of this establishment early in the Spring, when oo be 
submitted to their approbation a Stock ooheotie Fis} dexcrip- 
tron of the meowt fons, rate, and costly W iqueurs, 
Creams, Cordieis, and every delicac however expensive, from 
every pattof tee world, where a My irithen merchant teste! can 
find an articie worthy the English market; and holders of such 
oo may, from the sth January next, find a > vent oe 

and proms payment for all such as they can produce documents 
which will authenticate, beyoud doubt, not only to the moe 
parcheser, but to the eventual consumer, La is of their vennine 
and superior quality. GEO, HENEKEY, 


DRAUGHT WINES. 


Bottled and Bottled and 
delivered at delivered at 
Per sal. -_ Per A ea dos. 


| sy er A nepena yt 86~ 1D Beekman Seryte 6 ea 
+210 6 — @3/Ditto, best Marks ....14 0 — 30 
Pane ratl- Sonted ditto, +12 0 — 26/Gond Cape ..... +59—12 
Ditto, very best Markets o— 32) Dito oo 
Good straw-colour Ditte 
+» 99— 22) Ditto, very 
11 O@~ 24|Pontac, very good.... 7 6— 17 
Every other description of Draught Wines equally cheap. 
SPIRITS, 
Good English Gin, 63., &s., 9s. Gel., I1s., and 19s. per Gal. 
Jamaica Ram te o "os. ad. +» 108., U1s., and 12s, — 
Good old Brand! o a 26s. 6d., and 29s, — 
Scotch aad iron "Whiskey oo» 136, Gnd 16s, 


WINES IN BOTTLE. 








Per doz, r doz. 
Fine old Bees’-wing Port, Fine West India Madeine” + 305. 
five years in bottle .,.... 36s 


x ito, 
Fine old Bom Retiraditio .» 39s.|Fine old East Judi 





Very fine old Roriz........ 42s. a figest imported (two 
Very chatane ote. Sere ‘ort( Bees’. y Visser 

ee cccepccspoesess + 485 Fine E East India 
Vers | foe asp Sherties elie 


ira) « Qs 
Ditto 2s.|Fine Arinto > Vi a + 26s, 


33s, and yn Marsala (Bronti Made 








Fine old Ae Brown Sher 48s seal Beoet Has 64 36s, 
Ta Clarets, 48s., 54., |Lisboit ....06 So bee and 36s, 

ew Gray's [nn Establishment for the ;~ of unadulterated 
Wines, 23, High Holbora, corner of Gray’s lnn-gate. 





Literature, Fins Arts, &e. 
Vielen MUSIC for A for AMATEURS, viz., by 


anne ia! Recollec’ one of of Poesia twent siout 8 He 
from that au 45.~-The 
the 0 he Oper = (ohh piano), 72 Mielodicnt? beck Saez. weie 


Orertares for two violins, eat ‘wenty 
fen the Aeaenment ef Time, co violins, Se.—-Thirey Airs 
for ditto, —Rossini'’s six totien Airs each, 34.—Benuties of 
Ma he for rt torr ané violin, | Bs. 6d. and 1 Rie 
Twelve Airs, each, 2s.—Challoner’ . "welt foot Aire, 
—Herz and Lafont's: Three Duets, Spence J oan 
Ditto, cach, 4s,—Rode, Baillon’s, may Brena <i 
edition, ee by Hamilton, 105.6d,—Krentzer’ -2 1 -- 
by Clavel, 10s. 6d.—Fi tto’s ditto, = ~Brani’s Tenor Matod, 
6d.—Rode’s Twenty-four ‘Os. 6d, 

Loodes: Peles by R. Cocks nae Co, 20, Princes-street, 

Hanover-square. 


4 


VERY LADY OUGHT TO HAVE ‘the 
First Nomber of the LA DIES? CABINET of PASHTON; 


Ndbrabie’ a nye rl ell i il etc of Odin! Pa! Por, 


Raay 
amusing, and inreet ive 





7 ag the ie followien *- na Mout 
Of al the ‘latest Fashions for 


= 
a 
= 


py Sang Take onth a 


‘ this. Number,—s. iad @ Ballad, 
ths Narber aT alan 
Soe eter ome 


XFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS} 
nyt a pane meted Ax rose Essays which have 

jained Prizes in the Uni ms Saas, See page hg Yeor 71 
it ir? ate ie, cet ais of the Kathors and Subjects is 





Bet Ft Eldon, i dvantages and Disad ges of Foreign Travel, 
Lord Mdmouth. the Ati between sets and Painting. 

T. Burgess, Bish ah es Study of Antiquities. 

A. Robertson, Professor of Astronomy. os Origival C 

Lord ig tof Sustice ae Use and Abuse of Satire. 

WEB. jon, Poputaris 


ki seit Brie fate foeten. 


merce. 
Reginald Heber, late The Sense of Honour. 
R. Whately, Archbishop ae What are the Arts in the 
of which less successful 


Cultivation the Moderns have been 

than the Ancients? 
The Rev. J. Keble. On Translation from Dead Languages. 
J. T. Coleridge. Bt . 
Theme Rev. te The ts of distant Colonization on the 
The her. H. A, M m, Professor of Poetry, A 

Estimate of Sealmare reed Painting. he ——~ 
D.K, reek Profesor, Modern History. 


The Rev. #, # * Shirley. On the Study st More! Evidence. 

G. Moterty. 1s rade, or a refined Age, more favourable to 
production of Works of Fiction ! 

The Rev. Pata Wilson. Common Sense. 

The Rev. The Domesti¢ Virtoes and Manners 
of the Ancient ‘Grechennd Romans compared with those of the 


more refined Nations Sue a dened 
G. A. Denison, ty of Federative Go 


vernments, 


The Oxford Prize Poems; being a Collection 
pA the English Poems that have obtained Prizes in the Univer- 
of revived and 


Oxford. A new edition 
ually printed on the meet. move 


. the Preseat Time, 
paper, foolscap svo. boards, 5s. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Simpkin and Marshall, Londo’. 





PROSPECTUS OF 
HE PLAIN DEALER; 
The First Namberot Lh ih wil area settles 1832, 
A which wi al > 





“A NEW PAPER!” exctaime Sopa ater 
mirthful and pathetic ; arthient bed Bet Spenbe: of 
there is already; and the number 


peers ee 
rele Be TE Fama) 


that are “4 “Tie 4 
fore ay Papert at cod how te can it acer ? 
at it, in 
— forfelted their _, at je 
be called “* Old 


s.” Here 
bet the oe sonata them, if run coun - called (drag, rather), 
isa ueient story 5 and, above 


ti hate a Prospectus. ten " 
tus! a a 
hat a prospect is that of a New Paper / ie tisecetaen : 

of the wenlent ont, of the eee 
loa roy: papeay Saitee meat! A ‘8 prospect 
is a view from ee 
an old “desk. Tt is. tke” tis wd he us before 2 dead w 
with ot 


0 a who preside ov it and co: ail an- 
tiqne re ead pomepes re notings Ad someon petete st =A] 
ii you and how 


full — =F ourselt! See you not, that all which you oa hang 
tay contradicts its own amen Ve ee tone oad 

and that onr Paper will 4 reg, Gept 

is new, and that we have econ pled to assiet ¥ rendering it 

so! We have pees ee and forved 

the question for as by their absolute ietarpresetion. The oe 

plain; the result unavoidable. You — no more be able to help 

taking our Paper, than if it were you' 





a 


present juncture is alowed & on all hands t to 
important that has occurred in the history of En: fan ey Lords ds 
have ng ~r they have not heard exou of the wishes 
of the pe the people, who cannot be ali jourvatisis and 
speakers, have ele an extreme desire to s»y more thau they have 
been say; that in, to express it through more c channels, 
and in ways of a more abundant variety. 
Now here ties the most obviows claim of a new Paper to be 
The more the just ney of society are gat fore ores and the 
greater the variety of lights in ta hah they e better 
for all parties. The Many want valees, aed ti the few want 
ing. are numerots reece A no doubt, in —— 


cause are both eloquent a 
and the peculiar character duke? writings ik would b be as un- 
rable as difficult to Laps ee } but the millions of 


can sfart into existence, to sel tetas ce ee thin ng tke 
more marked 








cles; we intend fo show the nemerous utages to ~—— 
for the community by @ Co system of LE sere fmt 
not usnall 4 man ng An aye Ay’ sin 


dition to these 
nd very *Enclih ‘a ee wit on th 
Wise Mancysmariet. ;e-sball give iba kutontion ad 
; ver 
and thus waite hi start, lade mt infcfeer inthe - 
it 


idcore ae tthe T all-are, not of 
atte wel nnn oS al hea Fe sead ney of 
ther, assist t ‘ogress order ourse 
attuid the true point of com fei ope of aiding this 
ib for s Dea: ys 


progress = ty rete. 
And so, dear Reader, farewell ti the sf Fa January. If 
* , of Tare 


T 
bile, do not overflow in the course of the year 1985; saab bo 
no fault of ours. 


Communications to the Editor 





ie rater uaa it fay 


—N.B. Letters post paid, 


i" 
: 
' 
i 
i 
t 














LASSICAL and MAT TIC 
EDUCATION, under a wR, “LL.B. of Cam- 
ge, residing six miles from Town, The number of Pupils ,is 
Mreiesd, "sed the terms, which are medevate, Vectede oll the wecal 

charges. ns of Noblemen and Gentlemen only are 
received at this Establishment, Address X. ¥oZ., at Mr. 
Bookseller, see, Piccadilly. .< + 





Just published, price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS on the APOCALY PSR. 


The the above scarce work, eprinte from the 
ors edition of 1733, is contained in No, HE INVESTI- 
‘OR, besides the usual quantity a pn 
’ REMAINING CONTENTS: 


1. The Influence of Prophetical Truth on Missionary Exertions 
—2. On the Testimony of Papias to Milienarian Doctrine—3. On 
the first Pg ag bo On the word Psyche, fer. xx. iv 





5, Views of Abdiel— 
6. Review of Books ; ‘Treatises on the Agnealppes--s Latelli- 
gence, &c. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, io be ob- 
or a throu any ookseler, by giving the publishers’ names 
work, 


“ = are requested to ask for THE INVESTI- 
GATOR, No. 


The aan is published Monthly, price 1s. 





DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY. 
The Second Volume of the POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY, price 4s. 
in cloth, contaius 
E DOMESTIC CHEMIST or, IN- 
STRUCTIONS for the aoe of oy anda 
nearly Three con al of w im 
ay Domestic Medic ine fhe ‘To 
are subjoined, the a. onbetectiNa POISONS in 


Food aud a Popular Introduction to the 
Principles of of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. T b 


Hlusteated by numerous 
Pipes 8 of Apparat 
jampus and Griffin, rs ” Skinner-street, London ; and R. Griffin 
Glasgow. Of whom way be bad, price 2s. 6d. 
The Art of Glass-Blowing; forming Vol. I. 
of the Polytechnic Library. 





HE BOOK of FRPES"s formerly in the 
Ww ise ali th thor are ani ae, 
Terese: ss 


be wth the 
the ensuing a sineer, to wereride y wit this ‘ve hee, 
which we can venture to promise will be an inc to their 
stack of cheerfulness, and will not often fail in its ny of ad- 
thens into the secrets of faterity.”— British Critic. 
: favoarabie reception the above work has met with (having 
throegh -one editions), bas induced several wnprin- 
persons to works under ape title, against which 
caution of the public is respectfully solicited. 

for M — Tavistock-street, Covent-garden ; and 





THE HISTORICAL AND Cees PRESENTS, 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, 
“ This beautifal fag ans mot ei ad volume is a perfect pic- 


ture of e am 
“ The u ity of this fe valuable vole value almost eclipses its beauty 
ae so much i ich every man requires.”— 





ous. ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
By Charies M lane, Esq. ene en in 1829.’ 


ENGLAND’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By Henry — 4th Edition, 


SPAIN’ $ ROMA NTIC, ite ALS. 
mo New Ed 
ROMANTIC ANNALS OF FRANOE. 
itch Ritchie. New Editio: 
The plan of this work excelent — Lit Gazette 
“ These strong and vivid pictures of the eestitee 
Monthly _— 
“* These books are wohesties en Monthly Mag. 
“ They oso sal valaable i} - eS —Times, om 
Printed for Edward "Ball Se ew Subscription Library, 
Holles-street, Cavendish: square. 


OR THE LADIESe ~ 
Just published, price ” clorently ¢ rin in morocco, uniquely 


A LITERARY PRESENT F 


mbossed a 
HE COMIC. OFFERING ; or, LADY’S 
be Ee of AN, and oa RY MIRTH, for 832. 


Edited 
lished 
“4 ieee various Comic Artists, with a 


ms by the principal Female and 


and most ote mag 
variety of facetious cou’ 
other eminent Writers 

*,* A few copies ——. be had Of the COMIC OFFERING for 
1831, price 12s, bownd 

“ Those who are soe ne forward to the mirth-inspiring season 
of Christmas, and catculating on the means of noieing their 
friends with @ plentiful engeet of en, must not be with- 
out this very attractive Annual. It is just —_ a collection as 
would keep hat ees ae megiter, in con- 
tinwal exercise of their , rresietibiy droll’ are the 
pictorial designs—so admirably intdserative the literary descrip- 

ions, both prose and verse.” —Jow: 

ei There fe hot iu thle very original work one borrowed pun 
and its ae and taste render it peculiarly adapted for female 
perusal... re is everything to commend, and ing to con- 
dema.. The be exauinite bi binding alone ought to sell the book, and 
no Annual deserves greater pi age or more ive circula- 
tion.” —Lady’s Museum. 

“ To the lover of fun and good-humour,—conveyed in elegant 
diction, and therefore rendered fit for the readers of both sexes, 
—we recommend, most cordially, this little volameof Comicalilies. 

bou gantly got up, with Caricature plates of the 
first character, we are quite sure this publication will meet with 
very general support.’’—Constitution. 

“We are nave n having it in our power to recommend this 
pony ange and leit ly-entertaining Annual to the a ear 

rs, particularly to the Female purtion of them 
mirable antidote against ennui. The embellishments ' are fait of 
genuine humour, and beaatifully executed ; while the tales and 
literature generally would do credit to any Annual.””—Herald. 


Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 











FORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN, 
IN HER CORONATION ROBES. 
PROOES of this Splendid Engraving, by 

E. FINDEN, from an Original Drawin F. R. A 
are now realty for delivery, price 4s. To be had Fa Prinbatiocs? 





Court “Journal Office, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


(NEW SERIES, 
The JANUARY Number will be embellished with a Porrrair 
of the late WILLIAM (OScO €, Esq, drawn and engraved by 
M. Haughton ; and a graphic Sketch of ‘ Radical. 
The Number will contain,-among other coutributions by dis- 
ished periodical writers, the following :—I. Tom Moore’s 
Prophetic Aimanack for 1822—II. ‘The Bill’ and its P 
III. Lines to accompany the Portrait of Roscoe—IV. Dr. 
the Dictator of Paraguay—V. 





for the Army iuvading Chine—VIIt. Uysocki’s Narrative of he 

Polish Insurrection—LX. Hints for the Management of ihe Maga- 

zine, in a conGdential Letter to the Editor—X. (de to Colonel 

Jones, with a graphic Sketch of ‘ Radical’—X1. Goethe's Visit to 

it 7 ‘ Fantasia’ a ja Hood—XII1, The Procrastination— 
ad 


be ~~ Newspaper Pu is—XV Ym The Cambridge Freshman— 
= A ~ oo — the ¥-- eee —XX. Notes cA the 
~- on irs in General; being short Sayings m all the 
interesting Topics of the Month—XXI. vlew of N New Books, 
Music, the ae the Five Arts—XXH, Reports, Literary 
Intelligence, Xe. 
*,* The Wrai rappers Will in fature be distinguished by an en- 














ready, in one vol, foolscap 8v: 

T A nd STORIES. of the IRISH 
. PEASANTRY. 2nd edition, carefully revised. 

“‘Suepuerp. What sort o’ vols. are the Traits and Stories of 


the Irish Cuary eng Cet le Saeee? 

“* NORTH. never were that 
fi fi ic, folly, there if no want an a a 
un, frolic, 
panton <* ptackwoorts 


For teotimonial is equally unqualified, the Publishers would refer 
fon, Edinburgh, and Mout Liter cathe hb oon 
nm, inburg ublin iterary Ga: 
tator, and a great proporti of 
Sabie Pai ted for William Curry, jan, and Co. ; and Simpkin 
ut nn: n or a * i 
Marshall, Loudon. ’ % 








The following Pg = just published Ry, bo Cochrane and 
Waterloo-place, Pal 
/ WN ; 
KING’S THEATRE. 
ROSPECTUS of the PLAN intended tobe 


oe in the DIRECTION of the ITALIAN OPERA. 
y THOMAS MONCK MASON, Esq. 
in "Wo. Price to 


THE BOTANIC ANNUAL FOR 1632, 
By the Author of ‘The British aw In one handsome 
volume, crown 8vo.; e plates, mo- 
rocco, elegant, price lss. 


NEWTON FORSTER: or or, 3 THE MERCHANT 
By the Author of ‘ The King's Oma’ , aang 5 “R 





Iv. 
T HE Cc BAL, 
A TALE of the REIGN of WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 
in 2 vols. post vo. Price 14s. in boards. 


ve 
THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET-BOOK: 
or, a Key to the Houses of Lords and Commons : contai al- 
phabetical Accounts of all Members fay og te 
Nespesblies of Great Britain; including t, 
with their Titles, Official Appointments, Town and Country 
sidences, Relationship, Political Connexions, tiptoe By Also, the 
Regelations and Standing Orders of both Houses a ee 
vi ate Biils, Fees, Fines, and Comm Lists of the 
Scottish a Irish ene ‘who do not sit in the wy er jd 3 
and every other species of information r 
and Usages of Parliament. 
“A country may have a good Soeetitation and a bad govern- 
ment; and vice versa, The ——— Englandis immortal!” 
—A Saying of Cardinal Richelieu 
In one thick volume, crown Bvo, neatly bound, price One Guinea. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PELHAM,’ &c. 


In 3 owe 8vo. 
oe ke % A M. 
By the Author of ‘ or ‘Paul rT ’ &c. 


MEMOIRS OF Taz DUCHESS OF ABRANTES. 


ith Two Sean 
*,* Also an velegant. “FRENCH EDITION Nat this Work, at 





graved head of 
Whittaker and Co. London. 
REPUBLICATION. 
R. LARDNEW'S CABINET CYCLO- 
PEDIA 
A republication of this work will be commenced on Jan. ist; 
when will be rej we Vol. 


I., being tt the first volume of the 
HISTORY OF TLAND, in 3 volumes, by Sir Water Scott. 

rhe volumes of the republication will be continued monthly, 
neatly bound in Le roe | cloth, with a Vignette title, designed by 
Corbould, aud eugra’ Finden, price 6s. each, 


This Cyclone ia, whist ie Sein! paby as 3 work of general enter- 
pean w 0 meses as Seelt as of reference, will bé com- 
pleted wit dees row as its comprehensive natere qill 
admit. it with ant of ent D taal ;_viz. History, Biogra- 


Maal Phil He oer eat inaboeees Sci be comcloded 4 a 


Philosophy and will 
General Dietiooary of L of Literature, rietne, and Art, 





E A oL<F''® 'E D. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The pieige ves to use big | exertion to 
‘which they + te offer most nvatefot thanks. mn 
fu token of gratitude, rs will,on JANUARY 
Gth, 1832, present to every Purchaser of The Alfred, 


— AN EXQUISITE ENGRAVING, 
fi Drawin, - STANFIELD, i 
yy » ag nu executed in the 
10, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND ; 
ts and other Communications (post paid) 


H 


Among the sare apd Soe most every name of emi- 
wpe er dining a ite he flag may be 
Macaig ormee! Bee yoo 2 Rey Rater, Wicieay. 





renner secs and Ce.; veine. 6 Taylor. 





CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
Just published, 2nd edition, in 1 vol. Svo. price 7s. 6d. with an 
Appendix concerning 


MURDER FOR THE SALE OF THE BCDY, 


RELATING tothe PUNISHMENT 
of DEATH in the TRO 
By EDWARD BON W FIELD, Esq. 
“To Mr. Wakefield We are i 1 or & masterly exposition 
of this subject. we teh 
sc a aie, 
Pric Rs ii 


Swing Unmasked ; or, ihe Chsiaa't of Rural 


Tncendiarism 
“A ms ture sf ihe staie of ths a the rural districts.”— 


1. 
2nd edition, price 3d., or 25. 6d. per dozen, 
Householders:i the Populace. 


“ A clever, interesting, and usefal pamphilet.”"—Times, Nov. 22. 





London; Effingham Wilson, 68, Royal Exchange. 








hall’ the price of the Paris edition, a 2 vole 
woe Conceraing | Napoleon's early hadory, this ls is the most exact 
any book tnt he excepting 
Bourrienne, to “aoe wer ee ry ”'—Spectator. 


Auth 


ROMANCE AND BP gE ood Sa 
* The I Veneuas 





ions 


By L.E.L., 
Bracelet,’ ke. 3 ome os i 


LETTERS OF EMINENT ME 
Comprising epmeross Epioties f Lae 
Sir Hans Fg Sir — ys capley, A 
oe iinet hia Tho RESBY, Bag. FAAS: 3 vole 


STEWART’S VOYAGE ‘To Tae SOUTH SEAS, 
In 1929 mm 1830 ; compeiiag Sastes in Brazil, Pero, Manilla, 
the Cape of Good Geos Hope, St Helena, &c, de, 2 vols, Pot bro. 


DR. GRANVILLE’S CATECHISM OF HEALTH. 
Second edition. only paged 

one cael aay the ike eprtbenaoasedie i 

di, ready, 
SIR RALPH ESHER; 
Or, ADVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN of the erry of 
Cc Ii. 3 vols. BVO. 
By viol HO 
THE LIVES’ AND. DNA DV ENTUR 
of CULEpSATED TRAV 


yolume of The NATIONAL PuibRaky. in Hy ora 
bound, price 6s. 


Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlingtod-stteel, 








London: J, Hozmes, Took’s Court, 
avery Mehwnty at ——- i 
‘and Sooveeanate te Tour 


Published 
1 
fonea: 
mates baa 






P 


F¥iciaduen, 7 


Price 44, tne ly Parts (in. ae 
ba ra ty dae 7 stint forthe aor 'Coea { 








